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MR. BUYER, IT’S UP TO YOU 


By Roy F. Soule 





HE other night one of General Pershing’s 
boys went out into No Man’s Land. He 


didn’t come back. Three hours later a 
searching party went out to find him. That 
boy had been killed and his body hacked to bits. 
His comrades gathered up the remains and 
brought them back in a sack. That brave young 
American was chopped to pieces with German 
cutlery. Before the war we bought two million 
dollars’ worth of German pocket cutlery each 
year. 

In the past three years American factories 
have vastly increased their output of pocket 
knives. Patterns have been simplified; quality 
has been improved; an American industry has 
been encouraged and developed; “Made in Ger- 
many” on a knife blade carried in an American 
pocket has become but a distasteful memory. 

Shall we be customers of these blood-stained 
butchers after the war? I hardly think so, but 
it is up to’you, Mr. Buyer. 

A captured British officer was recently found 
with his throat cut from ear to ear. This brutal 
job had been done with a very keen-edged in- 
strument. It was not the work of a trench 
knife. The ghastly wound looked as though it 
had been made with a razor. It probably was. 
Before the war we imported annually half a 
million dollars’ worth of razors from Germany. 

Since the war began razor factories in the 
United States have enjoyed a greatly increased 


business. Their employees are well-paid, con- 
tented Americans. This industry must be per- 
petuated. German competition in the days to 


come should suffer a handicap in proportion to 
German crimes of to-day. 

When the dove of peace lights in the pool 
of blood, shall we go on buying German razors? 
It doesn’t seem possible, but, Mr. Buyer, it’s 


up to you. 
Two Canadian Red Cross nurses outraged. 
Their hands chopped off, and their tongues 
cut out that they might never tell the hideous 
story of the frightful wrongs perpetrated upon 
them. In America hundreds of thousands of 
Red Cross workers are using shears and scis- 
sors to make bandages. Before the war we 
bought 600,000 dozen shears and scissors from 
the Central Powers annually. American fac- 
tories making scissors and shears are busy 
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places now, and they are making very good 
scissors and shears. After the war, German or 
American? Mr. Buyer, it’s up to you. 


BELGIUM, poor, brave, outraged little Bel- 
gium! When Germany threw to the winds 
a treaty she termed a “scrap of paper,” she not 
only shredded her honor, but tore to bits busi- 
ness contracts that will never be pasted to- 
gether again. America has fed starving Bel- 
gium. We fed, and clothed and cared for her 
suffering people long before we became her 
proud ally on the battlefields. Thousands of 
orphaned Belgian and French children have 
been adopted into American homes. In the days 
to come are we going to force these children 
to play with German-made toys? God forbid. 
American toy manufacturers have stripped us 
of the last vestige of an excuse for the pur- 
chase of toys from the Huns. Our factories are 
making more toys than we ever imported, and 
they are not the flimsy jim-cracks we formerly 
bought from abroad. They are largely exercise 
toys which develop a child’s body, or mechan- 
ical or structural toys which train the mind. 
Before the war we imported eight million dol- 
lars’ worth of toys from the Central Powers. 
Who will make our kiddies’ toys in the days to 
come? Once more, Mr. Buyer, it’s up to you. 


A FEW weeks ago the Llandovery Castle, a 

Red Cross hospital ship, was sunk by a 
German submarine. That great ship was fully 
equipped to care for wounded, suffering sol- 
diers. Its only passengers were doctors and 
nurses. It was marked with a great red cross 
made of red electric lights. The sides of that 
ship were illuminated, showing for miles away 
the character of the vessel. There was no pos- 
sible chance of mistaking the Llandovery Castle 
for anything but a hospital ship. And damn 
them, they deliberately torpedoed that ship and 
took American doctors from open life boats and 
abused them. The shock of this distinctly 
brutish act was a little softened by the fact that 
that we have been pretty well trained to expect 
such atrocities from the Austrians and Ger- 
mans, who have deliberately shot our doctors, 
outraged our nurses, bombed our hospitals and 
destroyed other hospital ships. It is Kultur 
spelled with a “K.” 
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Before the war we imported from the Cen- 
tral Powers practically every surgical instru- 
ment used in America, not because we couldn’t 
make them, but because the volume of such 
business was comparatively small and the Ger- 
mans made a specialty of hand-made surgical 
tools. The other day in Washington I saw the 
set of surgical instruments adopted by the 
medical chief of our army. Practically every 
instrument could be readily made by any of 
our plier manufacturers and the orders are 
running into such quantities that they will be 
stamped out as are American-made pliers. In 
the days to come will those American surgeons 
who are seeing and caring for the thousands of 
victims of Hun atrocities ever permit them- 
selves to forget sufficiently to purchase a surg- 
ical instrument made in Germany? Never! 
The memory of those doctors and nurses who 
lost their lives in the Llandovery Castle murder 
cry in protest even against the thought. The 
Germans may ship their instruments over here 
without identifying marks? Not if true Amer- 
icans are in the purchasing department. Is 
Germany’s surgical instrument business dead 
in America? Mr. Buyer, it’s up to you. 


SAY, loyal American, how would you have 

liked to have your wife in the town of Gem- 
bloux when it was captured by the Germans? 
Scores of innocent people were butchered there. 
The raping of women and young girls was com- 
mon and continuous. One young woman was 
outraged by several soldiers, stripped naked 
and fastened to the door of her own home by 
a cutlass driven through her chest with suffi- 
cient force to hold the body to the heavy panels. 
Her breasts were brutally cut off and with her 
head hanging, and her hair flying in the wind, 
the body of that poor young martyr stiffened 
in death. Horrible, yes, more hideous than the 
Indian massacres that caused our pioneers to 
shudder in the early days of the West. Brutal 
and beastly. You may well thank God that 
your loved ones were not in Gembloux. 

Before the war we imported annually mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of kitchen enameled ware 
from Germany and Austria. These utensils 
were used in the kitchens of American homes. 
There was probably some of the same ware in 
the kitchen back of that blood-stained door in 
Gembloux. 

Before the war American manufacturers had 
made great strides in the manufacture of enam- 
eled wares. Their goods were favorably known 
in every state in the Union, yet in almost every 
American town there was a line of heavy-coated 
colored wares and of white enameled wares that 
came from the Central Powers. The blockade 
against their shipping quickly broke these for- 
eign made stocks and the odds and ends were 
cleared up with special sales. Complete lines 
of enameled wares made in our factories have 
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replaced them. Will German and Austrian 
enameled wares go on to our shelves again when 
the Kaiser and his Prussian war maniacs are 
whipped? Will we swallow the story that all 
the Germans were forced into these atrocities 
with absolute proof that the Bavarians worked 
single handed and in apparent glee at many of 
these hellish outrages? It would seem that a 
good American would starve rather than foul 
his lips with food from a German utensil. 
That’s the way it looks, but after all it’s up to 
one single class of Americans, over whose doors 
aré lettered the big word, BUYER. 


POSTAL cards. We have used millions of 

them to say a brief hello to the folks at 
home when we are on the road. Postal card 
holiday greetings, postal birth-day congratula- 
tions, postal cards that could be written quickly 
and mailed with ease when pleasure or busi- 
ness, magnet-like, speeded the use we made of 
our time. For the past three years postal cards 
have frequently told brief stories so direct in 
their wording that the full shock of their horror 
equalled, or excelled those telegrams from the 
War Department which are bringing home to 
us the price we are paying for democracy. 

Imagine a postal card telling that your son 
had lost his third finger, deliberately cut from 
his hand that a Hun might become possessed of 
the ring he wore. 

Picture the postal that told you of the burn- 
ing of the lunatic asylum at Obourg, Belgium, 
and of the frightful death of the 200 insane 
women who were being cared for in that in- 
stitution. 

Read the postal that might truthfully tell of 
that French woman eighty years of age who 
was raped at Lahoussoye. 

Another mail and the postal that tells of 
the women and children at Mons who were 
forced to march on their own soldiers, acting 
as a screen for the German troopers. Read that 
the fifty who refused to go on were bayonetted. 
You might receive fifty postals, each-telling of 
similar acts which can be verified. Read and 
then calm yourself to the statistics that inform 
you that before the war we purchased souvenir 
post cards and lithographs from Germany to the 
amount of nearly two million dollars annually. 

Do it again? Surely not while we are in our 
right minds. Sign our names to a postal card 
made in that empire of rape? My God, no, and 
that we may never be tricked into unconscious 
violation of this just resolve. Mr. Buyer, it’s 
up to you. 


[N a little French village well within hearing 

of the incessant boom of the Kaiser’s can- 
non, Isaac Marcosson, that great American 
writer, applied for lodging one night at the 
cottage of an old French woman. She greeted 
him courteously, but before she asked him to 
sit down took him to the side of her fireplace 
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and pointed to the wall. Pinned to a little 
French flag were three little metal tags with 
the identification numbers of her three sons. 
Below each tag was pinned the French Croix de 
Guerre. As Marcosson stood at salute, paying 
his silent tribute to the immortal dead, and to 
this brave old lady’s supreme sacrifice, she took 
from the mantel a French wrist watch. Her 
last boy had worn it until a German grenade 
had ended his brave effort to stem the unpro- 
voked invasion of the land he loved better than 
life. One of his comrades had taken that watch 
from his wrist, wound it up and sent it back 
to the old mother in the village back of the 
Marne. It was still running when it was put 
into her trembling hands. To her the ticking 
of that watch, said Marcosson, is the beating 
of that boy’s heart, and as it registers the pass- 
ing of time it is also registering the passing of 
_ a cursed power that has been allowed for half 
a century to prepare colossally for the brutal 
domination of the world. Is this just another 
story to tug at your heart strings? You be the 
judge. Before Germany:and Austria ‘turned 
loose their hellish hordes, we imported annually 
from them over a millon dollars’ worth of clocks 
and watches. 

Millions of graves have been filled with 
brave young men who were alive, happy and 
ambitious three years ago. The wrist watches 
of many of those boys have come back with 
their little tin tags. There is no necessity for 
us to buy time-pieces from these peoples who 
have so titanically and treacherously caused 
the death of the flower of this century’s man- 
hood. There are plenty of good clocks and 
watches manufactured right here at home and 
in the days to come keep that in mind. Mr. 
Buyer, you are going into the front-line 
trenches to protect us from such merchandise, 
in the name of that old French mother, watch 
your step. 


“Mf USIC, that sublime art which affects the 

passions by sound. Few who have not 
felt its charms and acknowledged its expres- 
sions to be intelligible to the heart.” 

Music outraged. Raise the curtain of Kul- 
ture ever so little and peek at those villages of 
France and Belgium occupied by the invaders. 
Before your ever-widening, horror-struck eyes 
is an unearthly panorama of encouraged lust. 
Villages burning everywhere, the streets strewn 
with the viciously flung bodies of the helpless 
inhabitants. From a house before you comes the 
terrified shrieks of a young girl who is being 
outraged. Suddenly the door of this house is 
burst open and an old man is hurled into the 
street. It is the grandfather of the girl whose 
screams make your blood run cold. He is sev- 
enty-five years of age, and has gone to her 
rescue. As the forcefully impelled body of that 
courageous old gentleman strikes on the cobble 
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stones the crowd of half-drunk soldiers, on 
whose belts you see inscribed “Gott is with us,” 
begin jumping with fiendish glee upon him. 
Their heavy, hob-nailed marching boots quickly 
reduce his frail old body to a battered, bloody 
mass. 

No, Mr. American, these are not hallucina- 
tions of your own imagining. They are actual 
sights made hideously clear by burning build- 
ings which are being wantonly destroyed. Then 
you see a load of straw on a quaint two-wheeled 
cart coming down the street. It is stopped. 
Oil is thrown over it, and in its highly inflam- 
mable state the willing hands of the Huns 
throw it into a cellar where a large number of 
women and children have taken refuge. And 
then, merciful God, a laughing soldier of Wil- 
helm, the Brute of Berlin, scratches a German- 
made match and one more absolutely inhuman 
atrocity has blotched the historical page of a 
couple of nations whose thin veneer of civil- 
ization has been scraped away in a war that 
is but a few days old. Where? Well, the name 
of the town was Charleroi. 

And from up the street came the sound of 
outraged music from stolen gramophones, ac- 
cordions and a pianola. The officers were sing- 
ing. A musical entertainment in celebration 
of a victory. 

Before the war, musical instruments, gramo- 
phone motors, player pianos: yes, we bought a 
lot of them from these twin nations of rapine. 
After the war? In the name of the angels who 
sing saddened music in heaven as they look 
down upon music outraged, no more musical 
instruments from German and Austria. Stop 
it, Mr. Buyer. Stop it for all time. We have 
the right to expect it of you. 

You may well dread to go on reading this, 
but the straight, plain, horrible truths that have 
come to us fully verified have been kept out 
of print long enough. It is high time all our 
people knew of them. 


A? Merlant the soldiers of Germany amused 
themselves as might the arch fiends of 
Hell. Their last act in the neighboring village 
of Etre’py was to club to death an old woman 
eighty-three years of age. That particular 
group of soldiers seemed to be possessed of an 
inhuman desire to kill old people. They sig- 
nalized their arrival in Merlant by tying an old 
man of seventy to the tail of a horse which 
they beat into a frenzy of terror before they 
turned it loose to drag the old man to death. 
And the barbed wire of No Man’s Land sepa- 
rates us from those soldiers. Over two hun- 
dred miles of such entanglements on the west- 
ern front. Recently the Kaiser’s factories put 
out a new wire containing a lot more carbon 
than had been previously used in the manufac- 
ture of such product. There wasn’t a single- 
handed plier in the American army that would 
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cut it. Word of the improvement came to us in 
America with samples of the wire our Sammies 
had obtained with bolt cutters. The problem 
was put up to twenty-six patriotic plier manu- 
facturers who met in New York with a well- 
known young army officer. Every manufacturer 
present threw his patents on the table and said 
to the others, “Help yourselves.” One week 
later those plier manufacturers met again and 
brought with them five American made single- 
handed pliers that cut the German’s new wire 
with ease. The answers are beginning to come 
in, and those far-flung entanglements are going 
to be cut just as surely as the ever-increasing 
forces of Americans are going to be in on the 
killing. The armies of the Central Powers have 
passed their meridian. From now on they are 
going to taste some of the defeats they have 
inflicted. 

But we were speaking of pliers. Before the 
war they were selling about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of pliers in the United 
States each year. Good-bye, business. Those 
American plier manufacturers who produced 
the tools to cut Germany’s high-carbon wire are 
going to get what they are entitled to. 

And the wire those pliers cut. How about 
German wire goods? In wire and wire arti- 
cles they enjoyed about two and three-quarter 
million dollars’ worth of business every year 
over here. There are wire mills and wire goods 
factories here at home who are a year or two 
behind with domestic orders merely because 


_the needs of the Government come first, and 


Uncle Sam is getting their output. 


HEN our boys break through and sweep 
over that town of Sommeilles and give its 
inhabitants the first just government they have 
had since shortly after the war began, what are 
they going to find? Why they will again hear 
verified the story of the two women and four 
children who took refuge in Mr. Adnot’s cellar 
from which they were dragged. German sol- 
diers raped both these women, assaulted them 
under most atrocious:circumstances. The chil- 
dren shrieked, one had its head cut off and two 
of the other little chaps had their right hands 
cut off. 

Are we going to cut off the import of Ger- 
man and Austrian wire goods? Are we going 
to cut off shipments of German-made pliers 
into this country? Possibly we won’t. It may 
be that we don’t quite understand ourselves, 
and some perverted power unknown to us will 
keep up that old business relation, but my can- 
did belief is that a great nation of men and 
women who won’t forget are going to stand 
right squarely back of the fellow who is too 
busy even to see a German or Austrian business 
representative selling these lines. Yes, there’s 
little doubt about it, Mr. Buyer. It’s up to you. 
A Bavarian soldier writing home from Bel- 
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gium, said: “I have bayonetted seven women 
and four young girls in five minutes.” Great, 
brave, heroic representative of his country, 
wasn’t he? 


A woman over ninety years of age bayonetted 
in bed. 

At Senlis, France, a civilian tied to a post 
and bayonetted. His stomach torn open. 

At Morelle, a civilian shot for helping a 
wounded French soldier. Across the street a 
little lame boy wantonly murdered. It seems 
endless. There are so many scores of these 
outrages on record that the overwhelming evi- 
dence first sickens and then shocks us to the 
stern necessity of cleaning this mess up for 
all time. 


MAY Americans have motored over quaint, 

beautiful, picturesque old France and 
through the busy, thrifty, interesting little 
Kingdom of Belgium. Many are motoring there 
now, driving or riding in conveyances branded 
with the Red Cross, which is respected by all 
allied armies and disrespected by those hell- 
hounds of the Central Powers. These motors 
roll on rubber-tired wheels. 

Gives us another thing to think of—rubber— 
made into hot-water bottles, hose, gloves, tires 
and a hundred common items of commerce. 
Before the war three and a half million dollars 
of our money found its way to Germany each 
year to purchase rubber goods. After the war 
—well, we will ride over those battlefields on 
more rubber tires to pay our tribute to those 
brave men who fought and died there. We 
will visit those towns where Germany and 
Austria mocked God and shook their mailed 
fists in the face of civilization. But we won’t 
ride on German-made tires, and here at home 
“Made in Germany” on a thing of rubber will 
rob it absolutely of any commercial value. Keep 
it out. We don’t want it now, and we won’t 
want it then. Mr. Buyer, it’s up to -you. 

In a recent speech John Kendrick Bangs 
said: “I want to tell you what the Hun is doing 
—tell you what kind of an enemy we are up 
against at the end of four years. Six weeks 
ago I held on my knee a little boy who, only 
seven years old, was playing in a little village 
that had not been bombarded. Then the Huns 
dropped bombs from their airplanes and killed 
some of the old men and women in his town. 
After they had passed the child was allowed to 
run out and play. On the road he found a toy— 
one of those toys we used to get at our children’s 
parties with fancy caps and verses in them. He 
picked it up—as he was intended to do. He 
thought it was a toy—as it was intended that he 
should. Then he tried to break it apart—as it 
was also intended that he should do. Five 
hours later, when that little fellow regained 
consciousness, there was only one finger left on 
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his left hand. All the rest had been blown to 
pieces.” 


Is there a man with good red blood in his 
veins who would not go over to help put such 
beasts out of existence as could do such a thing 
as this? 

The airplane that carried that vicious toy 
could hardly be made without the use of alumi- 
num. Other Hun machines built of more alumi- 
num have bombed defenseless cities in Eng- 
land. Still more of them have successfully at- 
tacked hospitals and dressing stations. They 
have been at it for three years and their air 
raids have been carefully planned, vicious mur- 
ders. Their victims have been civilians, women, 
little children, wounded soldiers, doctors and 
nurses. 


Before the war they sold us nearly four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of aluminum and aluminum 
wares every year. 


There’s no excuse for that when peace comes 
to cast a gentle mantle over a world so hor- 
ribly treated. No, not a bit of it. America has 
uncovered too much aluminum. American 
manufacturers have come into their own, and 
we are going to keep them there. 


Some distant day, when the German Crown 
Prince has taken a German-made aluminum 
saucepan and boiled the Atlantic Ocean down 
to where the victims of German submarine war- 
fare lie on dry land, we may forget, but until 
that time no more German or Austrian-made 
aluminum in any form. And still, Mr. Buyer, 
it’s up to you. 
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E could go on endlessly matching each - 


hideous inhuman atrocity with an article 
on which Germany and Austria enjoyed Ameri- 
can business, but it is useless to continue to con- 
vince when we are already over-sold on the sub- 
ject. We could measure miles of dead French, 
English, Italians, Belgians, Roumanians, Rus- 
sian, Greek and American soldiers with a Ger- 
man-made tape, and then forever blacklist Ger- 
man-made measuring instruments. The sights 
seen through periscopes and field glasses have 
killed their optical glass business. The pictures 
taken with German-made cameras have killed 


their lens business. Oh, it’s endless. The Ger-. 


mans and Austrians have repeatedly said that 
business is our God. Let’s not argue with them. 
They aren’t worth it. Let’s allow them to con- 
tinue the slander. Yes, the Central Powers may 
have their own way on that little subject. Our 
business is just sacred enough so that it will 
not go to Germany and Austria in the days to 
come. Price may control some things, but the 
puchase of goods by Americans from the Cen- 
tral Powers involves a certain thing as well 
known and as highly regarded in America as 
it is little known and disregarded in Germany 
and Austria. That thing is personal honor. 

No true American would in any way know- 
ingly impair that sacred thing, nor would he 
allow his fellow American to be deceived or 
imposed upon. Guarding this country against 
the trade impositions and deceptions that are 
sure to be attempted are keen, intelligent, re- 
sourceful, competent men in whom we have im- 
plicit trust. Mr. Buyer, we are glad to put it 
up to you. 
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Retail hardware merchants who believe this article contains a mes- 
sage are invited to take it to their home papers and request the editors 
thereof to reprint it in full, with or without credit to HARDWARE AGE; 
or, if that is not possible, to comment on its subject matter editorially. 

Hardware manufacturers and others interested are invited to enclose 
this article with every piece of mail matter. Reprints will be furnished 
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Essentials in Hardware 


By SHOLTO DAW 


time that the question of what is essential and 

what is non-essential is likely to be determined 
by fate in the shape of the Government rather 
than by their own choice and action. If the Gov- 
ernment needs for steel are as great as commonly 
reported, then the question with the hardware 
dealer will shortly be not what to sell, but what he 
can get to sell. This phase of the situation is like- 
ly to assume many different forms. One will be 
the inevitable cutting down of finishes in all tools. 
Bronze, polished and blued are pretty sure to give 
place to the ordinary natural dark finish, largely 
as a conservation of work and energy, and second- 
ly because it is a sensible, well-wearing finish that 
will stand the test of use. Another thing will be 
the elimination of expensive and useless packages 
that sometimes cost as much as their contents. 
Tacks are a typical example, with packages of 1%, 
YY, Y%, 1, 5, 10, 25 lb., all of the same article, 
when half that number will staisfy all reasonable 
requirements. 

Then, too, we have indulged in all sorts of varie- 
ties of shapes of blades and different kinds of 
wood in the handles of an ordinary tool like a 
corn knife, which is intended for the roughest 
kind of work and where the only real requisite is 
fitness for the purpose intended. Likewise, in the 
matter of sporting goods, undue attention has been 
paid to the whim and fancy of every sportsman, 
who is usually a crank on such matters. 


HE different kinds of loads in the loaded shell 
line are as numerous as the sands of the sea, 
but they won’t be when the Government wakes up 
to the fact of their multiplicity. Also don’t for- 
get axes and cross-cut saws where variety cer- 
tainly is the spice of life, especially cross cut saws 
which have more kinds of teeth than the extinct 
dionsaur. It is not an easy matter now to get 
either axes or saws and we shall, in all likelihood, 
come to the philosophy of the Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein, who, being unable to have what she 
liked, proceeded to like what she had. 

Now, the text of this story is that the fore- 
handed hardware dealer will take note of these 
and innumerable other tendencies in trade that 
the war has brought about and will shape his 
course accordingly, by getting his stock in order 
so that it shall contain only those things for 
which there is demand, and thus be free from the 
left-overs that form the tombstones in so many 
hardware stores. Beyond this, there are happen- 
ings in hardware that come about in a natural 
way and which the wise dealer senses in advance 
by being off with his old love and on with his 
new. 

A homely instance is the shifting of use and 
demand from the No. 7 size stove to the No. 8 
size, and all because of the increase of wealth and 
intelligence in the country, so that the woman 
housekeeper has a broader vision and desires a 
larger stove than the cheap one she had been 
using, because of the greater comprehensiveness 
and efficiency of the larger stove. With the de- 
creased use of the No. 7 stove there goes natural- 
ly a similar falling off in the sale of the furniture 
for this stove. 


ANOTHER instance of the curious but entirely 
natural effect of the spirit of the times is 


[' ought to be apparent to hardware men by this 
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shown in the decreasing use of chafing dish things 
and the growing demand for casseroles. Espe- 
cially at present are we more and more living on 
facts and not on whims and fancies. Chafing 
dishes and all their furniture are redolent of the 
artificiality of the society and the idle leisure 
class, of late suppers and afternoon teas and hand- 
me-down eats, which, after all, never did taste 
good or wholesome, but merely drew their charm 
from their surroundings; while casseroles are sen- 
sible, democratic affairs, affording a whole dinner 
in fact in a small compass, easily cooked and very 
toothsome. Also they enable you to dispense with 
many dishes and much sad, consequent dishwash- 
ing. 


St. Louis Concern Burned Out 


CHROETER BROS. HARDWARE CO., 717-719 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has been 
burned out. A letter from the firm says: 

“On the morning of July 14th our entire stock of 
hardware, tools, etc., in our store at 717 and 719 
Washington Avenue was completely destroyed by fire. 
The fire started in a neighboring store, spreading 
through our building and igniting our roof, burning 
away the fifth and fourth floors and practically ruining 
our entire stock on the third, second and first floors, 
also our basement. 

“The damage to our entire stock was of such a 
nature that we did not care to take it over from the 
insurance companies, having established a reputation of 
selling the highest grades of hardware, tools, etc., and 
not desiring to jeopardize our good name and reputa- 
tion by selling a stock of hardware damaged by fire, 
water and smoke, we therefore, disposed of the entire 
stock. 

“Our warehouse stock, which is some distance away 
from our main store, was not injured. This warehouse 
stock will give us an opportunity to open for business 
as soon as we can complete arrangements in our 
temporary location in the old Lindell store, at Wash- 
ington Avenue and Eighth Street. 

“We expect to be ready to do business in our tem- 
porary store not later than Monday, July 22. 

“We were practically doing business in our new 
location the next day after the fire. 

“We are receiving shipments of hardware daily. We, 
however, will require assistance of our many friends 
among the hardware manufacturers to use extra efforts 
to fill our new orders, also the old ones they may have 
on file as quickly as possible. We realize to what extent 
the manufacturer is handicapped in filling orders. 

“We cannot furnish priority numbers of munition 
work on all orders. We, however, feel that in our 
particular instance a point could be strained and our 
orders be executed promptly. The fact that most of 
our mill supplies are now being sold to factories di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the manufacture of 
munitions places us in a position where we should 
have some extra consideration in the filling of orders. 

“Our stock was fully insured, and the loss will no 
doubt amount to about $175,000. Our insurance was 
adjusted the second day of the fire} and satisfactory 
to all concerned. We felt that quick action in a matter 
of this character was most necessary to again estab- 
lish ourselves promptly in business. 

“We retained our entire force of about 100 em- 
ployees and we expect to be doing business very shortly, 
with our excellent and efficient force better and bigger 
than ever. While our service in the past has been 
almost above par we expect in the future to serve our 
good friends and patrons to a much better advantage. 

“SCHROETER BROS. HDW. CO. 
“CHARLES G. SCHROETER, Vice-President.” 
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Winding Through the West 


By Louis J. HECKLER 


of Heckler Bros., the Pittsburgh Hardware Hustlers 


HE editor of HARD- 
WARE AGE _ has 
asked me to tell 

its readers the story of 
my 10,000-mile journey 
from Pittsburgh to the 
Pacific Coast and to 
Canada and return. 

During this trip, 
which will require sev- 
eral weeks, I will visit 
fifteen states and stop 
at several large cities, 
besides many side trips 
which will include nu- 
merous small towns. 

My journey started 
in Pennsylvania. It will 
take me through Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon and Washington; thence 
through the Canadian provinces of British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
then back again into the U. S. A. into the states 
of North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
then home again from Chicago. 

My object in making this trip was to attend 
the annual conventions of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World in San Francisco, 
July 7-11, and at the same time to interview as 
many of the hardware merchants as I possibly 
could and to hear from them at first hand just 
how and what they are doing in these strenuous 
times to combat the unusual conditions which 
exist in this country and Canada. I am nothing 
but a plain, ordinary hardware dealer, and I 
am giving you a hardware man’s viewpoint of 
things as I have seen them. 











Louis J. Heckler 


Arrives in Chicago 


Sunpay, June 30.—I arrived in Chicago this morn- 
ing at 8:45 a. m. and left at 9:30 a. m. on the C. B. 
& Q. for Denver, Col. I did not have any time to 
visit any of the hardware stores, but I expect to 
visit Chicago again on my way home, and I will 
then take time enough to interview several dealers 
in the Windy City. 

A ride through Illinois at this time of the year 
is an experience never to be forgotten. Hundreds 
of acres of corn lined the tracks on both sides of the 
railroad. I saw enough corn to-day to make me think 
of it for the balance of my life time, and hereafter 
when I am tempted to eat a wheat product I will 
think of Illinois and save the wheat for the soldier 
boys. 

Many towns and villages can be seen along the 
way. They all seem so prosperous that I have made 
up my mind that some day I am going to take an auto 
trip through this section of the country and stop at 
every one of them. 

I did not get much sleep last night. A fellow in the 
berth over mine must have had the jimjams, because 
he kept hollering for his mother-in-law almost con- 
stantly and kept every one in the sleeper awake, so I 
will turn in early to-night and tell you more to-morrow. 

Monpay, July 1.—This morning when I awoke we 
were in the state of Colorado, and I want to tell you 
what I saw at the station of a little town called 
Akron. Here these citizens, who say that Akron is 
“alive with opportunities for live wires,” have erected 


a large glass case, about ten feet square, in which is 
displayed a sample of all the different kinds of grain 
grown near the town. Jars of preserved fruit are also 
shown, together with many other articles which make 
the dollars roll into this live town. The whole matter 
was so tastefully arranged that I am sure the results 
obtained from this advertising are profitable to these 
hustlers who live here. 

I reached Denver this afternoon after a delightful 
ride across this wonderful state. A friend of mine 
who is connected with one of the large department 
stores here met me at the train and we spent the 
afternoon and evening together. 

I was always under the impression that in going to 
Denver it was necessary to travel through the moun- 
tains to get to it, and imagine my surprise when I 
came into the city without seeing any mountains until 
we were within ten miles of the city. The Rocky 
Mountains, which are on the west side of Denver, are 
covered with snow the year round, while in the city 
it was hotter than blue blazes to-day. ‘The evening, 
however, was delightfully cool and pleasant. 

Denver is certainly a fine city. My friend took me 
up to the top of the tallest building in the city where 
I-obtained a view of the country for miles around. 


Denver’s Livest Hardware Store 


TUESDAY, July 2.—This morning I asked the first 
four people I met which was the livest and most up- 
to-date hardware store in the city, and every one of 
them directed me to the Tritch Hardware Company, 
whose store is located on Rapahoe Street, with an ell 
extending out upon Fifteenth Street. 

I went in and asked for the manager and was 
agreeably surprised to find myself directed to Mr. 
I’'rank A. Bare, who is the president of this live hard- 
ware concern. Frank Bare, you will remember, was 
the secretary of the Ohio Hardware Association for 
many years, and when I handed him my card and told 
him what I was after, he simply laid all his work 
aside and said: “Sure, I know you. I have heard 
and read about the Pittsburgh Hardware Hustlers in 
HARDWARE AGE, although I have never met you before. 
How is my old friend, Roy F. Soule?” 

Frank spent the entire morning with me. He took 
me from one end of his establishment to the other. 

The Tritch Hardware Company carries a large stock 
of goods. They do both a retail and jobbing business. 
I saw carload after carload of all kinds of hardware. 
Here in the West where the dealer is far from the 
source of supply, it is not uncommon to see a gross of 
an article, which we dealers in the East would buy 
only in dozen lots. He introduced me to Mr. C. M. 





C. M. Shattuck, manager 
retail department, Tritch 
Hardware Co. 


Frank A. Bare, presi- 
dent, Tritch Hardware 
Co., Denver, Col. 


Shattuck, who is the manager of the retail depart- 
ment. Mr. Shattuck was formerly an Ohio man. He 
is a hustler from the word go, and that is the reason 
he is associated with Mr. Bare. To give you an idea 
how much of a hustler he is, it will be necessary to tell 
you of this incident. 
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I wanted to speak to him again before I left, ‘so 
asked Frank Bare where I could find him. Frank said, 
“You just wait here where you are; that is the best 
way, because that fellow covers more ground in ten 
minutes than any one I know of,” and sure enough 
a few minutes later he came hustling back. 

i Frank A. Bare is a big man in the Denver business 
world. He is at the head of the largest hardware 
businesses in the mountain city, and I am sure of 














W. R. Guerrant of the New York Hardware & 
Trading Co., Los Angeles 


many favorable things from the Tritch Hardware 
Company in the future. 


Through the Rockies 


I left Denver at 3:45 to-day, and we are now pass- 
ing through the Rocky Mountains. When the train 
left the station it was 98 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade, and now at 5:30 it is very cool. In fact, it 
is so cool that I have had to close the window of my 
coach in order to be comfortable. 

THURSDAY, July 4.—I have just left the Grand Can- 








Fig. 2—Cape made of floor mops, dress of rubber mat- 
ting, overskirt of screen wire, waist of pot scrapers 


yon in Arizona, but before I retire to my kerth on the f 
sleeper I am going to tell you what happened during : 
the day. On the train last night I met Mr. Earl S. 
Dickens, who is the director of sales and advertising 
for the O’Brien Varnish Company of South Bend, Ind. F 
He is also on his way to San Francisco to attend the 4 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the iz 
World. “Dick,” as I call him, is'a very pleasant com- 
panion, and we have decided to hitch up as a teant at 
least until we get to Frisco. 


Splendor of Grand Canyon 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona is one of the wonders 
of the world. If any of the readers of HARDWARE AGE 
ever get out in this part of the country, don’t forget ( 
to stop here. The early Spanish explorers first reported 4 
the discovery of the Grand Canyon to the civilized ; 
world in 1540. Since then thousands of people have 
viewed this wonderful canyon. My friend and I took 
what they call the “Rim Drive” to view this wonderful 
chasm. 

I cannot begin to explain the beauty and the splendor 
of this wonderful place. One must see this sight to 
appreciate it. The drives took us out 7% miles to a 
place called “Hermit’s Rest” and return. 

This glorious July 4, which was celebrated in so 
many different ways in all parts of the country, did 
not luse its significance away up here miles away 
from the large cities. The people who live here con- 
sist of the employees of the El Tovar Hotel, the 
visitors who come here, and many Indians. 

A patriotic celebration was arranged and we cer- 
Fig. 1—One of the Charles Brown & Sons hardware tainly had a fine program. First of all a series of 

ladies that drew crowds of admirers folk dances were staged by the young folks, consisting 
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of the dances of different nations. The last dance was 
an “American Dance,” given by a young Indian buck 
not over four years old. 

I have seen many dances in my short career, but 
this youngster put more pep and ginger in his hop 
dance than I have ever seen before. The kid made 
the hit of the day. After the folk dances were over, 
the grown people danced on the railroad station plat- 
form during the afternoon. About 6 p. m. we were 
addressed by several visitors with patriotic addresses, 
and then a barbecue was given out in the pine woods. 
After the barbecue a masked dance was held which 
was followed by a genuine hop war dance given by 
the Indians. This afternoon I also met the Kolb 
brothers, who were the second party who navigated 
the Colorado River through the canyon. Some of the 
experiences these men have had are enough to turn 
one’s hair gray, but I was not in any danger, because 
| have very little left on the top of my dome. 

My friend was kidding me about my hair, and I 
told him that you very seldom find any grass growing 
on a busy street. It was a real pleasure to meet the 
Kolb boys, because they are from Pittsburgh and I 
am acquainted with their father. This was a day that 
[ will long remember. 


In Los Angeles 


I'ripay, July 5.—Los Angeles, Cal., the city of angels; 
the wonder city of the United States, is the most talked 
of city on the continent, a city that can increase its 
population from 11,000 to 590,000 people in thirty-five 
years is certainly a wonderful city. The climate here 
is fine. The days here are warm and the evenings 
are delightfully cool. This part of the state redeems it- 
self and makes up for the hot weather we experienced 
earlier in the day. I will not try to describe the city 
itself, because you can pick up your encyclopedia and 
read all about the wonders of this part of California, 
but your encyclopedia will not tell you about the hard- 
ware men who are located here, so I will relate my 
experiences with one of them. 

Mr. W. R. Guerrant, who operates three stores here 
under the name of New York Hardware & Trading 
Company, came to Los Angeles seven years ago from 
Virginia with his brother. They came here with prac- 
tically nothing, but with their pep, ginger and push 
they have succeeded so well that they now have three 
of the finest hardware stores on the coast. 

Mr. W. R. Guerrant said, “I operate these stores very 
much on the same plan that the 5 and 10 cent chain 
stores use. We sell for cash only, at the lowest price 
possible, and we make no deliveries. If the customer 
wants to have any goods delivered he pays the charges.” 

Mr. Guerrant uses the newspapers exclusively for 
advertising, and he keeps the windows of his stores 
well trimmed with a price tag on every article in the 
window. In the store everything is out in plain reach 
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of the customer, each article also bears a price tag. 
The display arrangement is very much like the display 
in the department stores of our large cities. 

I asked him whether many of the goods displayed 
so prominently were not stolen when the store was 
crowded, and he said that if the goods are easy to 
steal they are easy to sell. 

Everywhere you look inside of these stores you are 
greeted with well painted signs about 23x30 in. in 
size. 

Here is some of the copy I found on these cards: 
The happy man is the one who makes others 
happy. 

Tell us how to improve our service. If it were 
not for you we would not have this store. 

Our salesmen don’t say “whaddya want” when 
they greet a customer. 
and the other fellow will also 
It pays. 

Seven years old. We began with one customer 

and 15 ft. of shelving. Today we have 3 
stores. We smiled. 


Smile smile. 


Before I left the city I also had the pleasure of 
meeting H. P. Hoffman of the Hoffman-Marks Co., 
who have a fine hardware store at 225 South Main 
Street. Mr. Hoffman went over the entire establish- 
ment with me and I want to tell you that the stock of 
goods carried in these Western retail hardware stores 
would do credit to some of our Eastern jobbers. 

The one thing that impressed me most in this up- 
to-date store was the location of his office. The office 
is located on a balcony in the front of the store near 
the entrance, and from this office Mr. Hoffman can 
see everything that goes on in the store. He explained 
to me that since his office is located here that the clerks 
are more energetic and that the customers receive better 
service. 

San Francisco Weather 


Sunpbay, July 7.—San Francisco is filled with adver- 
tising men from all over the world, but in spite of the 
large amount of visitors, I had no trouble getting a 
room. I believe this city has more good first class 
hotels than any other city in this country. 

The one thing that surprised me most here is the 
weather. I have always been under the impression 
it was hot in San Francisco in the summer, but imagine 
my surprise to find the people here wearing overcoats 
and furs at this time of the year when people at home 
in Pittsburgh are suffering with the intense heat. 

To cap the climax, when I came back to the hotel 
this evening I found there was heat coming from the 
steam radiator. Before I left Pittsburgh I intended to 





bring a Palm Beach suit, but I now wish I had one of 
our Heckler hot air furnaces with me. 

After lunch we went to the inspiration meeting of 
the Advertisivg Clubs which was held in the Greek 
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in open air theater on grounds of University of California 





Theater, at Berkeley, Cal., just across the bay from 
this city. This theater is located in the grounds of 
the University of California, and holds an audience 
of about 15,000 people. This open air theater is a 
wonderful piece of work, and when it is filled with 
people it is a very inspiring sight. 

The center part of the theater, as you can see by 
the picture, was reserved for our delegates. The people 
in this picture look like a lot of flies on a sheet of 
tanglefoot and the editor of HARDWARE AGE has offered 
a prize of a set of hardware books to the reader who 
can locate the author of these articles. ; 

Monpay, July 8.—This morning I attended the first 
business session of the fourteenth annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Thousands of advertising men from all over the coun- 
try representing all lines of business were at this meet- 
ing. The keynote of this wonderful gathering is 
“Service to the nation.” It is like going to a school 
to attend these business building sessions. 


The Brown Hardware Store 


TuESDAY, July 9.—This is the third day that I have 
spent at the Golden Gate City, and I am very frank 
in saying that the longer I stay the better I like San 
Francisco. Through the pages of HARDWARE AGE I 
had often heard of the wonderful hardware store con- 
ducted here by Chas. Brown & Sons, so the first thing 
I did this morning was to call upon this enterprising 
firm. I had the pleasure of meeting Max M. Brown, 
who is one of the sons and is the general manager.: 
Mr. Brown is also the president of the California Re- 
tail Hardware Association. He spent the entire morn- 
ing with me, showing me through his establishment. 
This store is about 50 ft. wide and 275 ft. long, and 
they occupy the basement directly underneath the store 
which also extends under all the stores in the entire 
: block, which is 275 ft. square. By this plan the entire 
3 stock is carried in the basement and no time is lost 
between warehouse and store, as is often the case with 
hardware stores in large cities. 

Mr. Brown is a hustler from the word go, he is full 
of pep and energy, and has a more complete knowl- 
edge of the merchandising of hardware than any man 
I have ever met. Here are a couple of ideas that he 
passed along to me and I am going to tell you about 
them. 

During these war times when prices and conditions 
are constantly changing the average merchant is con- 
fronted with the problem of constantly giving his sales- 
men and clerks new rules and regulations almost every 
day. Most of us give verbal orders, and as a result 
these orders are soon forgotten or during the hustle 
and bustle of business we sometimes forget to tell 
all of the boys, and as a result mistakes are constantly 
being made again and again. 

Chas. Brown & Sons, who are located at 871-873 





Market Street, overcome this trouble by issuing a type- 
written bulletin every time a change takes place, or 
some specific information is to be given xo the sales 
force. These bulletins are placed one on top of an- 
other on a special bulletin board, located at a promi- 
nent place in the store. 

It is the duty of each clerk to look at this bulletin 
every morning when he comes in and to read the in- 
structions on the last bulletin. In order to make sure 
that this bulletin is read by the persons for whom 
it is intended, it is necessary for each person to sign 
it. From time to time the bulletins are checked up, 
and a record is made of the signatures, and if this 
phase of the salesman’s duties is neglected very often, 
he or she hears from the main office. 

Another reason for the signature is that when cer- 
tain rules are not obeyed by a certain individual they 
cannot make the excuse that they did not know about 
it, because by calling their attention to their signatures 
on the rules which were not obeyed shows very clearly 
whether they are guilty or not. In these times when 
help is constantly changing, and when so many new 
persons are being used on the sales floor, this stunt 
works to perfection. 


Wonderful Window Display 


Chas. Brown & Sons are noted in this city for their 
fine window displays. Mr. Brown told me about a 
display which brought many thousands of people to their 
windows; in fact, people came from distances 50 miles 
away from San Francisco especially to see it. It con- 
sisted of ladies’ hats and dresses made from hardware 
articles. Many displays of this kind have been made 
by many hardware merchants, but the thing that I 
want to call your attention to is the care and judg- 
ment used in constructing details of this one. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 illustrate the complete costume worn 
by a very stylish lady. The lady shown in picture 
No. 2 is very exacting in detail and unless one takes 
a second glance it is very hard to tell that the costume 
is not a genuine dress. By close observation it will 
be seen that the cape is made of floor mops with small 
little brushes to give it an ermine effect, the dress 
is made of a rubber mat, and the overskirt is fly screen 
wire trimmed with steel wool. Hinges are used for 
belt buckles and the waist is made of pot scrapers. 

With these ladies was displayed numerous styles of 
hats made entirely of hardware articles. These hats 
were made by different sales people, and each com- 
peted with the other to see which could produce the 
most correct effect. 

The display created so much attention that the news- 
papers commented upon it, and as a result Brown & 
Sons were asked by a large moving picture company 
to be allowed the privilege of making pictures of these 
unusual hardware articles. The hats were all taken 
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Figs. 3 and 4—Above, crowds looking at Brown windows. 


out to one of the city parks and a live model was used 
in showing how natural these hats looked. 

Fig. 3 shows some of the hats on a table behind 
which is seated the movie actress deronstrating them. 

Fig. 4 shows the kind of a crowd which could con- 
stantly be found in front of the window. The milli- 
nery stores from the city and several other cities 
around San Francisco Bay requested the privilege 
of borrowing these hats for their own windows 
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Below, movie actress demonstrating hardware hats 


and as a result much editorial publicity was secured. 

I also called upon the Palace Hardware Company 
at 581 Market Street, but I understand that a story 
and numerous photographs of this fine store will ap- 
pear soon in HARDWARE AGE, so I will not give any de- 
scription here. 

In my next letter I will tell you of the concluding 
sessions of the Advertising Convention and my start 
for Portland, Oregon. 








Electric fans, if properly displayed during a hot spell, will often sell like a house afire. But they must be prop- 
erly displayed. Merely to expose a few fans in a window will not do the work. There is lack of sufficient contrast 
and attractiveness. H.W. Goeller has solved the problem here by decorating the background with panels of crepe 


paper tied with strips of contrasting color. 


This makes the fans and the show card stand out 

















Color Schemes in the Home 


Information That Will Be Helpful to You When a Paint Customer 
Wants Suggestions 


By C. T. 


in some doubt as to the most artistic (that is 
the most harmonious) color schemes for the 

interior decoration of houses. The paint dealer, 
too, is not infrequently called upon to give his 
advice, and this particularly if he is selling direct 
to the house owner. The following “thoughts” as 
to the artistic combination of colors, executable 
in any kind of paint but more particularly in the 
new popular flat oil finishes, may, therefore, be 
of assistance to the dealer as well as the deco- 
rator. 

Colors, unless they are suitably combined, with 
a careful attention to harmony of hues, proper 
contrasts, etc., are apt to shock the optic nerves 
in a peculiarly unpleasant manner. Even the un- 
cultivated vision feels the consciousness of 
“something wrong,” although, owing to lack of 
training, it may not be possible to define the 
trouble or to indicate the desired correction. 

Wrong harmonies (if such a thing exists) are 
peculiarly antagonistic to certain natures, and 
certain colors pleasing to one individual may be 
irritating to another. This is especially true of 
very striking contrasts, bizarre combinations or 
very loud colors—all of which, when properly 
handled or in suitable places, may be quite as 
artistic as the most delicate combinations of sub- 
dued (that is, pale) tones. White and gold in 
drawing-rooms, usually accepted as a very “chic” 
color scheme, is not infrequently by some declared 
intolerably vulgar—which perhaps it often is. 
Red, for the same reason, is tabooed by the ma- 
jority; yet red, in certain tones, may be very ef- 
fective, provided (and this is imperative) that the 
size, style and class of room andits relative posi- 
tion to other apartments be considered. A hall, 
for instance, wainscotted in mahogany, with the 
lower panels in red and the upper two-thirds in 
light terra-cotta, is effective if the hall be spacious 
and lighted not glaringly but subduedly. 


SUPPOSE, for example—and as is usually the 
case—that opening from a hall so executed is 
the dining-room; what colors, or rather, combina- 
tion of colors, should be used? Good taste, I 
think, would suggest some color of which the 
predominating shade is relative to (that is, har- 
monious with) the hall red. For this reason, 
among a rather restricted number of colors, are 
reddish tan, terra-cotta and brown for the lower 
third or half of the room, the upper portion being 
done in light shades of these, in cream or light 
ocher. 

None of these combinations will shock the eye, 
already influenced by the red hall, or, if the apart- 
ments be viewed together, prove inharmonious in 
that relation the one to the other. If, however, 
no such proximity exists, any of the following 
color schemes are suitable for a dining-room: 
Reddish brown for lower portion, dark or olive 
green for upper half; delft blue and cream; brown- 
ish yellow and golden cream; or dark green and 
light brown. In all cases—and this may be said 
to hold true throughout the entire house—the ceil- 
ing should always be in very pale cream. Light 
colors, as a general rule, should never be used in 
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dining-rooms, never, at least, unless the room is 
poorly lighted, and even then only in combina- 
tion with some darker shade. 

Libraries and dens, where there is usually a 
wide latitude for color schemes, are perhaps best 
done in one color, with stenciled border at the 
top. For these rooms, among a variety of shades, 
the following colors‘are always suitable: Dark 
olive green, terra-cotta, either reddish or yellow 
tones, fawn, dark red or bistre. Any of these 
colors are “cosy,” restful to the nerves and har- 
monize with bookcases and the severer furniture 
usual to the den and library. 


FoR drawing-rooms or parlors (not including 

what is known as the living room) light colors 
seem much preferred. These, however, if the 
room be well lighted, are not entirely desirable. 
They impart a lack of cosiness, attainable only in 
subdued shades and are often inappropriate to 
small houses. Supposing, however, a want of 
much light and colder shades are necessary; 
white and gold is common; cream and old gold is 
preferable, as also rose and cream, old rose and 
gold or white. Pale blue in combination with 
much white or cream makes a pleasing room, but 
green in any shade is quite inadmissible. For the 
darker treatment, when the room is well lighted, 
the following color schemes are suggested: dark, 
peacock blue, graduating at the top to a very pale 
shade and stippled—never flat; pinkish terra- 
cotta in combination with light brown (especially 
in panelled rooms), and olive green and cream. 

In bedrooms the lightest shades are admissible, 
preferably in one tone throughout, with stenciling 
at the top, or if in two colors the following com- 
binations: Heliotrope and very pale cream, sea 
green and cream, pale blue and white, rose and 
cream or light brown and cream, the relative 
position of the rooms being carefully considered. 
Hallways, for the reason that these shades har- 
monize with nearly all others, should be, in light 
terra-cotta or cream. Kitchens are very effective 
done in delft blue or some shade of terra-cotta— 
never, as seems the popular custom, in green. 


Landers, Frary & Clark Buy Plant 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., have 
purchased the plant of the Meriden Cutlery Co., Meri- 
den, Conn., which was incorporated in 1856, is capital- 
ized at $400,000 and was the first concern in the country 
to make table cutlery. The new owners will use the 
plant to manufacture war material and will enlarge 
the plant and working force. 


New Tractor Monthly 


Tractor is the name of a new monthly publication 
issued by the Tractor Publishing Co., Mercantile Li- 
brary Building, Cincinnati. 

The paper will be devoted entirely to the tractor in- 
dustry, and its first number contains articles for manu- 
facturers of farm tractors, and also one from Governor 
James M. Cox of Ohio, on Ohio’s co-operative tractor 
campaign. 

W. G. Welborn is editor-in-chief, and Thomas G. 
Witherspoon is general manager. 
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Exercise for Office Workers 





it ® the many plans introduced for the welfare and 
health of its employees the Simonds Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., has introduced another innovation 
which is proving to be very popular. Calisthenics or 
physical exercises designed to benefit the 125 or more 
people employed in the office of the company at the 
Fitchburg factory are being conducted daily. Exer- 
cises are held in the spacious hall of the Daniel Simonds 
Recreation Club, located conveniently to the main office 
building. Each forenoon at 10 o’clock and afternoons 
at 3 o’clock the office force assembles and under the 
direction of William Bruvks and Charles E. Woods, 
who have had experience in Y. M. C. A. work, the 
lighter forms of physical exercises are conducted. The 
daily periods consist of fifteen minutes each, but only 
half this time is required for exercises. The remainder 
is spent by employees in various ways. Many engage 
in dancing, while others occupy their time in resting. 

Physical exercise was instituted by the Simonds com- 
pany after a careful study. It has been established 
that the two 15-minute periods each day relieves the 
workers from their steady application to their office 
duties, makes their minds work more quickly and accu- 
rately and drives away any tired feeling, so when they 
return to their desks they are refreshed and in trim for 
better work. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


THE C. H, Mra. Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by W. K. Bach, 
C. L. Kay and I. W. Bach, 560 West 148th Street, to 
manufacture galvanized metal products. 


THE West BEND ALUMINUM Co., West Bend, Wis., 
manufacturer of kitchen utensils and other drawn and 
pressed goods, expects to take occupancy of two large 
factory additions by Aug. 15, It is placing orders for 
machinery and equipment. Much of the capacity is 
being devoted to Government contracts for army 
utensils. 


THE CoLt’s PATENT Fire ARMS Mrs. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., will build a storage building, 30 x 82 ft., one- 
story, and has awarded to the Ellison Construction Co. 
a contract to erect a factory addition, 25 x 46 ft. 


THE J. M. CAN OPENER Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by E. D. Hender- 
son, F. H. Tiedeman, and H, L. Klein, 375 Manhattan 
Avenue. 


THE Derr Mrs. Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by F. L. Hartt, W. B. Noble, 
and W. F. Wilson, 28 West 130th Street, to manufac- 
ture engines, motors, etc, 


Hardware Age 


Coming Conventions 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Nashville, Aug. 6, 7, 8, 
1918, Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boule- 
vard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 


13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine 
City. J. Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kala- 
mazoo. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 
1919. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. -P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. Place to be 
decided on later. C. H. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 


Personal and Otherwise 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. W. McWilliams as 
Eastern cycle tire and accessory sales manager. Mr. 
McWilliams was formerly Western representative for 
System magazine and before that was in business 
for himself. 


J. A. Scullin has been appointed manager of the 
Cleveland branch of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 


Howard K. Moore, office manager Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
to President Andrew Glass. 


George W. Moore has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent Whitaker-Glessner Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, succeeding J. M. Smith, resigned. 

The Root-Heath Mfg. Co. has added to the territory 
of D. N. Winner, their New York representative, 
everything east of Omaha. Mr. Winner will continue 
to' cover Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and the New England States, making his head- 
quarters at 90-102 West Broadway, New York City. 
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Some of the men from the Emil Grossman Mfg. Co.,. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who are in the service of the U. S. A. 
Above—Ed Roemaet, Signal Corps; M. S. Rosen, Naval 
Reserves; Max Schwartz, Ordnance Dept.; N. P. Aprice, 
Field Artillery; Nick Mackaluso; R. R. Rosenquist, 
Camp Pike Officers’ School; M. A. Lazarus, Depot 
Brigade. 
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Cincinnatians Have a Picnic and Ball Game 


























Officers of the Hardware Guild and Hardware Club of Cincinnati at annual outing held at Highland Grove, 


July 11. 


Ohio Hardware Association; Charles Lammers and H. F. Wuenker. 


Doepke, Charles Kobmann and C. A. Hartupee 


A joint outing of the Hardware Guild and Hardware 
Club of Cincinnati was held at Highland Grove, near 
Cincinnati, on July 11. 

In making arrangements for the outing the officers of 
the two organizations decided to hold an old time basket 
picnic and invite the ladies and children. The accom- 
panying illustration shows that the invitaton was not 
extended in vain. The entire party motored to the picnic 
grounds, and after dinner a baseball game was played 


Two Days for Hardware Men 


ONDAY and Tuesday, Sept. 16 and 17, have been 
set aside as “Hardware Dealers’ Days’ at the 
National Exposition of Trucks, Tractors and Acces- 
sories, to be held at the Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 
14-21. The Exposition Committee, which has secured 
the reservation for that week of all the pier, save 
that portion used by the U. S. Navy Department as 
a training school for ensigns, has set aside the beau- 
tiful auditorium at the east end of the pier for the 
use of the hardware men. 
That the exposition in September will prove itself 
the biggest undertaking of its kind is already certain 
from the fact that a much greater number of manu- 


Sitting—left to right, Carl Schott, Henry Jansen, Edward Ofdemkampfe, James* B. Carson, secretary 


Standing—John Weigel, E. J. Becker, F. 


between the jobbers and retailers. Phillip Smith of the 
Shapleigh Hardware Co. was captain of the jobbers’ 
team, and Charles Lammers directed the retailers. James 
B. Carson, secretary of the Ohio Hardware Association, 
Dayton, was a guest and acted as umpire. The final 
score was 7 to 3 in favor of the retail merchants, but 
the manufacturers and jobbers composing the opposing 
team claimed that the umpire’s decisions were the cause 
for losing the game. 


facturers contracted for display space before the end 
of June than the total number who exhibited last year 
And the floor space contracted for up to the end of 
June was much greater than all the floor space in the 
famous Coliseum building in Chicago. 

This exposition will bring together the hardware 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers and will demonstrate 
to all the value of handling what is fast growing to be 
a most important line with hardware men. As the use 
of motive machinery spreads on the farms of America 
hardware dealers are going to develop that line in con- 
nection with building hardware, and already the more 
progressive dealers in every community have proved 
to their entire satisfaction that it pays to handle and 
sell not only automobile accessories, but truck and 
tractor accessories as well. 
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Tips to Show Card Beginners 


By J. B. JOWITT 
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of almost everyone. How many of us can 

remember the old Spencerian copybook with 
its ruled lines and the beautiful script letters at 
the top of the page and how each scholar tried to 
copy them, when the patient teacher would say: 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again!” 

While new methods come and go, no better sys- 
tem can be recommended to the show card begin- 
ner than the old copybook method; so with the 
proper equipment, the copy before you, and the 
necessary blank lines drawn, with the thought 
uppermost in your mind that practice makes per- 
fect, go to it and there will be but one result— 
success. 

Plate 24 gives the exact idea, showing the cor- 
rect angles and proper formation of lettering 
from following a copy. To copy this showcard pen 
alphabet, draw as many lines as is shown on 
plate, which was done on a card 14 x 22 (one-half 
sheet). 


T* be a good penman is the natural ambition 


Gate 2b 


Try to make each line of lettering a little bet- 
ter each time, and when you have reached the last 
line you will surely notice a great improvement 
in your work. 

Any size lettering pen may be used, depending 
upon the width or the stroke desired. The ink 
must not be too thick or too thin. Add enough 
water to make it flow freely from the pen. 

The beginner by following the copy repeatedly 
will unconsciously learn the correct formation of 
each letter. 

Some prefer to place the card diagonally instead 
of straight in front of them while working. This 
will not make any difference if the lettering is 
kept on the lines. 

Plate 25 shows the next installment of the 
single-stroke Egyptian alphabet, it being taken for 
granted the beginner has practised sufficiently on 
A and B, and is ready for C, D and E; also the 
outlined and filled-in Roman letters on the bot- 
tom of the plate. 


Plate 25 
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10.000 Men Wanted !! 


To operate these Drills. 











A bold show card that can be done after a little practice and careful measurement. The “faded” monogram in 
the center is done in black ink and then gone over with diluted Chinese white. 


Study each stroke separately; the arrows speak 
louder than words. They show how the strokes 
go upward, then down and across, when, where 
and how to turn to right and left. 

More study and practice should be given to the 
letters you find most difficult to make; for in- 
stance, all circular letters are harder to make than 
those of straight lines, for this reason: all the 
circular letters are shown formed in a perfect 





“QO.” These circles were not made free-hand; they 
were drawn with a compass pen. The letters 
“inside” were drawn free-hand with a No. 6 Red 
Sable brush. 

This is an excellent scheme for the beginner to 
follow, as the perfect circles executed with a com- 
pass (pen or pencil), will help to guide the hand 
and train the eye in a shorter time than any free- 
hand attempt. 





This window by Barker, Rose & Clinton, Elmira, N. Y., took first prize in the Pyrene window trimming contest 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 22, 1918 


VETERAN sales manager recently back from the 

Middle West says the trade is much concerned 
about the increasing demand for iron and steel to meet 
Government necessities during the balance of this year, 
at least. The belief is that there will be comparatively 
little left for regular commercial purposes. Manufac- 
turers are alarmed as to what will happen to the oper- 
ation of their plants where product is not necessary for 
war purposes in some form. 

The constant pressure regarding materials and labor 
for war use must seriously affect manufactured mer- 
chandise and create shortages. This condition has been 
anticipated by many of the largest distributors, who, 
in some known cases, have on hand all the goods they 
can secure storage for, and often have been compelled 
to halt incoming deliveries for a period at least. To 
what extent this prevails throughout the country, among 
the large jobbers, it it difficult to determine. Shrewd 
managers have not only placed liberal contracts and 
orders, but have been for some time urging deliveries 
to get goods actually in their possession. 

Late summer and early fall buyers are likely to ob- 
tain goods specified, with some shortages, but after a 
while stocks may be so depleted that there will be dis- 
appointment in securing needed supplies. Prophecies 
are unwise, but it is certain that we are organizing and 
sending out of the country large forces of people with 
increasing momentum in all directions. Not only their 
wants must be met with considerable wastage, but our 
Allies and people of neutral countries are wanting more 
and more from us continually, much of which cannot 
be refused. It is also certain that Government demands 
will be satisfied so far as possible whatever happens, 
and only the remainder will be available for regular 
trade. These statements are trite, but nevertheless 
should not be overlooked. 


There have been moderate advances in awning hard- 
ware, copper rivets and burs, bit stocks, jobbers’ and 
other metal-working drills, some lines of vises and 


trowels. Carpenters’ gages are up 15 to 20 per cent, 
and there has been a general advance in cutlery such 
as butcher knives, slicers, carving sets and allied lines. 
With others, the Snell Mfg. Company has complied with 
Government suggestions by discontinuing a number of 
tools and finishes to conserve labor and material. Manu- 
facturers of pruning shears have cut down their va- 
rieties in line with this policy about 60 per cent, and 
lawn mower manufacturers have reduced assortments 
about 46 per cent recently. Just how much cast iron 
the latter are going to get for mower parts, or whether 
they will get any, has become a serious matter. 

Business in this territory is progressing with the 
usual routine for midsummer, but we are advised is 
better than under previous normal conditions. Prices 
are strong, well maintained, and there are frequent 
advances with various goods often difficult to get. Col- 
lections are referred to as good. 

The new call for men by draft is again upsetting 
business organization, as the War Department is re- 
classifying men of suitable age, putting many previ- 
ously in deferred classes farther along toward the front 
of eligibles. The principal question now in merchandis- 
ing is getting goods and securing necessary help to 
conduct business. 

BUILDERS’ AND MISCELLANEOUS HARDWARE.—Sargent 
& Company, New Haven and New York, effective from 
July 16, have advanced prices 10 per cent on builders’ 
hardware and miscellaneous shelf hardware. 

FASTENERS.—The Acme Steel Goods Company, 2834- 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago, IIl., quote revised prices 
on corrugated fasteners as follows: Saw edge 45 and 
5 per cent; plain edge 55 per cent discount. 

LINSEED OIL.—Linseed oil crushers do not care to ac- 
cept orders except for specifications to be shipped at 
once from stock if they have it. Few are disposed to 
obligate themselves for oil to be delivered in the future 
as they are four weeks behind now on orders and slight 
prospects of catching up because of the dearth of flax- 
seed. The situation would be greatly improved if the 
embargo on importations of seed from Argentina were 
lifted and if the necessary ocean tonnage could be 
found to bring it north from River Plate ports. The 
supply of flaxseed raised in the U. S. A. and Canada has 
long since been exhausted and prospects for the fall 


crop are none too good as the arceage sown of flaxseed 
is below normal with growing conditions not very good 
so far. 

: Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.82 in 5 or more bbl., and 
in less than 5 bbl. is $1.83 per gal., with State and Western 
oil on about the same basis.. 


NAVAL STORES.—The situation in naval stores is more 
or less complicated, so that because of the prevailing 
condition figures for spot supplies have less value, there 
being a marked divergent in the views of merchants 
with stocks. There has been some reaction at Savannah 
and Jacksonville which has affected this market in the 
way of lower prices on turpentine. Rosin changes at 
Savannah have shown considerable irregularity which 
it is thought indicates manipulation. 

Turpentine, in yard, has ranged from 68 to 72c. per gal., 
according to seller. 

Rosin in yard, common to good strained, on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl., is $11 and D grade also $11 per bbl. 


ROPE.—Both orders and inquiries for rope come along 
in considerable volume and with increasing regularity. 
One large and representative rope interest found that 
June business of the New York office was the largest 
month in its business existence, and this is probably 
typical of most cordage makers. In this case there is 
so much business booked at present that they do not 
know how to adequately handle it. It is estimated that 
from 60 to 70 per cent of this line of merchandise is 
for Government use, whether sold directly or indirectly. 
The demand from the Central West or farming inter- 
ests generally, wherever located, is very slack. The 
farmer, so far, does not seem inclined to pay 40 to 50c 
per lb. for first grade manila rope so long as old rope 
can be made to answer by splicing or knotting to eke 
out as far as possible. Orders for drilling cables are 
quite satisfactory, notwithstanding the inability of oil 
well people to get the necessary casing for lining oil 
wells after they have been drilled. 

_ Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade. 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the third grade, 28c. base 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per lb. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 234%4c., and second grade, 20\4c. base, per lb. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second 
20c., base, per lb. 

SCREEN Doors, WINDOW SCREENS, ETC.—The Conti- 
nental Company, Penobscot Building, Detroit, Michigan, 
under date of July 15, announces that prices issued on 
Continental screen doors, window screens, window 
screen frames and Sherwood metal screens (but not 
ventilators), dated May 25, last, are confirmed and made 
effective until September 15, next. Actual specifications 
entered with the company for these goods will be ac- 
cepted, subject to its ability to execute from materials 
already in hand, and for shipment in distribution cars 
at the company’s convenience, prior to February 15, 
1919; and for shipment to jobbers’ stocks not later than 
December 31, 1918. Invoices will be dated March 1, 
1919, 60 days net, or 2 per cent, for cash March 10 (ex- 
cept ventilators). A discount will be allowed for pre- 
payments on the basis of 8 per cent per annum from 
the date of shipment to March 1, 1919. 


WINDOow GLASS.—This line is about as quiet as it well 
can be with any transactions at all. The only inquiries 
of any size are for export, but when such shipments are 
ready it is exceedingly difficult to find vessels to carry 
the merchandise. In one case there is a little lot for 
Egypt but no certainty as to when it can go forward. 
There seems to be no definite plans regarding the re- 
sumption of production in the fall. A meeting has 
been scheduled for Atlantic City during the current 
week which may serve to crystalize plans or lead to 
something definite later regarding production, with 
both manufacturers and distributers participating in 
this meeting. The outcome finally will depend very 
much on the National Government as to allotment of 
fuel (coal or gas) material and transportation. As to 
shipments from glass factories it takes a week or ten 
days, in this territory, to get a shipping permit after 
which 15 to 20 days usually are allowed in which to 
put aboard cars if they can be found, but they must be 
loaded to maximum capacity. 

Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: First thre: 
brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three brackets 
A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first three 
brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; al! 
sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes B 
quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, AA quality 
single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 per cent dis- 
count. 
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Wire CLOTH.—The Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, 
Illinois, quotes revised prices as follows: AluminA 
Rust-Proof Electro Zine coated after weaving per 100 
sq. ft. 12 mesh, $2.70; 14 mesh, $3.10; 16 mesh, $3.65 
and 18 mesh, $4.65. Sun-Red Edge, black, 12 mesh, 

$2.25; 14 mesh, $2.75 and 16 mesh, $3.15. 

WIRE NAILs.—Nail stocks and assortments are in 
very poor condition but demand is fairly good, con- 
sidering the summer season. Merchants are having the 
same difficulties as have long prevailed in getting sup- 
plies, which is attributable to several causes, including 
transportation, if nails are available. There is little 
or no building worth mentioning or enough to talk 
about. What is being done in the way of construction 
runs chiefly to repairing and Government work. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.60 and carted by the jobber, 
$4.65 base per keg. 

Cut NAILs.—The situation in cut nails is even more 
critical as there are but two mills in Pennsylvania mak- 
ing nails and one in New England contributing a fair 
amount by comparison, with but light production else- 
where. It is difficult for such mills as are operating 
to give former customers much service. Practically 
there are but about four mills in the United States now 
making cut nails of much capacity. The National Gov- 
ernment is holding the reins pretty tight with those 
who do make cut nails. It amounts virtually to the 
authorities making concessions in fuel and steel to a 
calculated point and then taking nearly all that such 


CHIC 


OFFICE OF 
Chicago, 


HARDWARE AGE, 
July 18, 1918 


HICAGO merchants are becoming reconciled to the 

continued cool weather and have decided that she 
is trying to establish herself as a summer resort. Ac- 
cordingly, buyers are covering their needs with a free- 
dom that speaks well for the fast movement of stocks. 
The unseasonable weather has naturally set trade back 
considerably, but it is slowly reaching a normal stage 
again and the demand far exceeds the supply. The vast 
amount of money now being expended for supplies as 
well as for permanent improvements will result in a re- 
markable revival of business. A new feature of the 
retail hardware merchant’s prdgram is the rapidity 
with which housewives are taking up the new methods 
for canning, namely, “the cold pack.” This calls for 
an entirely new line of utensils and they are adding 
them generously to their stocks. 

The manufacturers are finding it difficult to keep up 
with their orders, owing to a shortage in labor, due to 
many of their young men being called to the colors. The 
“weaker sex’ is responding to the demand for help and 
many hardware stores in and around Chicago are hav- 
ing their patrons’ wants taken care of by girls. They 
are succeeding very well in their new role. 

The demand for steel has reached such proportions 
that officials of the War Industries Board fear pres- 
ent sources of supply will soon prove inadequate. It is 
reported that manufacturers who have obtained steel on 
priority orders for war work, and later were found to 
be reselling it to non-war manufacturers, would have 
their supply cut off. A “tendency to hoard” has been ob- 
served by government agencies, which they hope to pre- 
vent in the near future. A shortage of steel already is 
being felt. 

Cash sales continue very 
tions are uniformly good. 


satisfactory, while collec- 


BABBITT METAL.—The market on this commodity re- 
mains firm, but an advance is expected in the near fu- 
ture. Jobbers’ stocks are comparatively light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal 1344c. per lb.; Cruso brand, 16c. per lb.; Tony 
brand, 19c. per ib.; Revenoc or Magnolia brands, 22c. per 1b 


BUTCHER KNIVES. are finding great diffi- 
culty in keeping up with their orders for knives of all 
kinds. The shortage of raw material is a great handi- 
cap and government orders are taking up all the sur- 
plus. Merchants are advised to fill in their stocks, as an 
advance will go into effect during the next few days. 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz. ; 
7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.50 per 
doz. ; 8-in. blade, $8 per doz. ; 10-in. blade, $11 per doz.; 12-in. 
blade, $14.50 per doz; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz.; beechwood 
handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 6-in. blade, 
3.50 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.40 
per doz.; 9-in. blade, $7.15 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.65 per 
| 12-in. blade, $11.65 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.75 per 
doz. 


BUILDING PAPER.—Owing to the very small amount 


We quote 
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facilties will produce, leaving but little, if 
regular trade. 

Cut nails, in store, are $5.40 and delivered by the 
carting limits, $5.45 base per keg. 

CHas. Morritu, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New 
York, has revised list prices and discounts as follows 
namely: 

Liquid Soap 


any, for 


jobber in 


Dispensers or Soapusers, ¢ Shas Morrill, No. 1 
Wall, each $4; No. 1 Slab, $5; No. 2 Wall, $3.75; No. 2 Slab 
$4.75; No. 3 Wall, $3.50; No. 4 Wall, $2.50: No. 5 Wall, $3 
and No. 5 Slab $4 each, subject to discount of 33% per cent 
Box Openers, Chas. Morrill, No. 1, $24 per doz., discount 40 
per cent. Seal Presses, Chas. Morrill, No. 1 are $36 per doz. 
and Pocket Presses $27 per doz., discount 40 per cent. Nail 
Pullers, Chas. Morrill, No. 1 per doz., $39, 40 per cent dis- 
count. Punches, Chas. Morrill, No. 1, $24 per doz. and Her- 
cules, $9 each, subject to discount of 40 per cent. Saw Sets. 
Chas. Morrill, are, No. 1 O. S. hand, per doz., $18; No. 1 
hand, No. 5 hand, $24; special hand, $24; Nos. 3 
and 4 crosse ut, $36, and No. 5 timber, $54 per doz., with a 
discount of 40 per cent, No. 1 Bench Stops, Chas. Morrill, $18 
per doz., discount of 40 per cent. Spike Pullers, ‘Pearson 
Cyclone,” are $30 each, with a discount of 20 per cent 

WirE Goops Co., Worcester, Mass., quotes 
higher prices as follows: 

Coat and Hat Hooks, Crown, 50 and 10 per cent 
50 per cent, and Chieftain, 50 per cent discount 
Common, 40 per cent, and Sherwood, 20 per cent 
Garment Hangers, common, 17 in., No. 0410, per gross, 

LrevELS.—J. Sand & Sons, 1023 Rivard Street, De- 
troit, Mich., quotes carpenters’ levels, aluminum, per 
doz. $30 to $63; Carpenter’s Levels, Walnut, $15 to 
$36 per doz., and Masons levels, per doz. $15 to $55. 


AGO 


of buildings being erected at present, 
paper are away below normal. 
We quote 


revised 


Chiet 
Broilers 
discount 
$3.25 


sales on building 
Prices remain firm. 
from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. pet rolls, 7h« 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

ALARM CLocKs.—Alarm clock 
the average. Manufacturers are finding difficulty in 
supplying the demand. The recent advance in price 
has served to bring sales away above normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Ame 
ean alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $10.04 per doz 
dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 doz., $9.43 per doz 
Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per doz 
dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 dozen. $11.88 per 
doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $21.82 per doz CASE 
lots of 50, $21.21 per doz.; The Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $27.28 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben alarm 
clocks, $2 each. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—The demand for hand toilet 
clippers from the farming section is brisk and jobbers’ 
stocks are depleted on this commodity. Prices remain 
the same. 

We quote 
Clippers, $1.35 
Clippers, $1 


Chic: agO 
roll; 25-lb 


sales are away above 


from jobbers’ 
5 each; 
95 each; 


Yankee 
Triumph 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
Success Clippers, $1.55 each 
Khedive Clippers, $1.45 each 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—Owing to the con 
tinued rains in this vicinity, eaves trough and gutter 
pipe has had a very fair sale. The scarcity of sheets 
limits the supply of these articles, and stocks are very 
low. An advance in price is expected at any time. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b. Chicago: 
lap or eaves trough, 5-in., 100 ft 29-gage 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft 

Pass, 30th jobbers and retailers report very light 
sales on files. Stocks are depleted with no chance of 
refilling for some time to come. 

We quote 


stocks 
$6 per 


°9-g¢a¢ 
~9-gage. 


conductor 


from 
from 
American, 60; 


jobbers’ stock, 
standard 
Disston, 


f.o.b. Chicago, the 

ing discounts lists: Nicholson 

New 50-5; Black Diamond, 50 
GARDEN TooLs.—Reiailers report very fair sales on 

account of the many war gardens in this vicinity. Sales 

with jobbers are dropping off and they are now taking 

future orders for next year’s delivery. Radical changes 

have been made in price on rakes and hoes. 

stock, f.o.b. Chicago 

lots, D handle, No. size of 
long handle, me 75 per doz.; Green- 

i3 3.75 per doz.: Greenleaf'’s long spade, 

spading forks, D handle, 4 tine, No 


follow 
files, 50-214 


We quote from jobbers’ 


ny ppades-—In half doz. 
7% x 12, $12. 25 per doz. 
leaf’s D handle, No. 2, $ 
No. 2, $13.75 per doz. 
043, $10.25 per doz 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, 
$8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per 
steel with riveted shank, 6-in., 95c. per doz.: 
doz.; 8-in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket 
$6.20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel 
teeth, 12-in., $8 per doz.; 14-in. 
per doz. Malleable iron rakes with curved 
$3.90 per doz.; 12-in., $4.40 per doz.; 14-in., 
16-in., $5.00 per doz.; malleable wrench with straight steel? 
teeth, 1214-in., $5.20 per doz.; 14%-in., $5.50 per doz.: 16%- 
in., $5.85 per doz.: wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.50 per 
doz.; 28-tooth, $7.00 per doz.; Ole Olson lawn rakes, bent 
head or straight head, 26-tooth, $5.60 per doz: wooden hay 
rakes, 20-tooth, $4 per doz.; 10-tooth, $3 per doz.: Gem 
Dandelion rake for everything but leaves, 16-in., $17.50 per 
doz.; 24-in., $22 per doz. 


blade, 


$7.75 per doz.; edge trimmers, 
doz.; polished 
7-in., $1.05 per 
tempered steel, 6-in., 
rakes with polished and 

16-in., 
teeth, 10-in., 
$4.60 per doz.: 


edges 


gray 
$8.75 per doz.; 


$9.50 
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Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel welded to a soft 
steel back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blades, 6 to 8 in.; No. 12, $7.50 per doz.; No. 13, 
$7 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 7 in. blades, 4%-ft. handle, 
riveted shank, $3.15 per doz.; -in. blade, 4 1-3-ft. handle, 


socket shank, $3.85 per doz. 

GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS.—Sales of glass, 
putty and glaziers’ points are very light, owing to the 
scarcity of new buildings being erected at present. 
What sales are made are mostly for repair work, or to 
be used in cantonments. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 
above the third bracket, 79 per cent off; single 





Chicago: Single 
80 per cent off; 
strength B, 


first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ Stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 


per doz. packages. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Thee is a scarcity of guns 
with local jobbers. Most manufacturers are giving 
their entire output to the government, and local jobbers 
are not receiving their full quota. All gun prices are 
firm and dealers would do well to put in as much stock 
as they are able to obtain from their jobber. Ammuni- 
tion conditions are unchanged and are moving in fair 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain ex- 
tractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, 


Single bar- 


rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, 
semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi-smoke- 
less, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand; 20-6 per cent discount. 


Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ Target, smokeless, 
3 drams powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; 
Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 7-oz. shot, 
1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per cent. 

GALVANIZED Stocks on hand of galvanized 
ware are getting very low, owing to the scarcity of 
sheets. The government has been in the market for a 
large number of pails and tubs, and their needs are 
supplied first. This condition depletes the supply avail- 
able for domestic use. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.80 per doz.; No. 1, $12.10 per doz.; 
No. 2, $13.60 per doz.; No. 3, $15.90 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $17.95 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$20.15 per doz.; No. 300s, $22.50 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $3.80 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.65 
per doz.; 14-qt., $5.20 per doz.; common galvanized stock 
pails, 14-qt., $7.25 per doz.; 16-qt., $7.95 per doz.; 18-qt., 
$9.25 per doz.; 20-qt., $10.50 per doz. 

LACE LEATHER.—The demand for lace leather con- 
tinues very heavy. Jobbers have a fair supply on hand 
and are filling all orders. A great amount of lace 
leather is being used at present on new machinery which 
is being installed in the various plants. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 

Nuts, Botts AND LAG ScreEws.—There is a heavy 
commercial demand for nuts, bolts and lag screws. Al} 
manufacturers are strictly adhering to their pledge to 
serve the government first. There is bound to be a 
shortage in this line and retailers are advised to fill 
their wants where it is possible to obtain same from 
the jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to *% x 4 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes 30 
per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 30-5 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-24% per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 lb. Lag screws 40-10-2% per cent discount. 

NaAILs.—The nail situation remains the same as last 
reported. Jobbers continue to supply one keg of a size 
to a customer. There has been no advance during the 
past week. Owing to the light building, there is not 
such a heavy demand for nails, which under the cir- 
cumstances is a very good thing, as they are not to be 
had in large quantities. 

We quote from jobbers stocks, 
wire nails, $4.50 per keg, base; cement coated nails, $4.40 
per keg, base; steel cut nails, $5 per keg, base. Jobbers 
have no iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 

RAZORS AND RAZOR BLADES.—Jobbers advise that or- 
ders for razors and razor blades is the greatest they 
have experienced for some time. Their greatest diffi- 
culty is in securing enough of the product to fill their 
orders. The government has taken over some of the 
brands and at the present writing, they are not obtain- 
able for domestic purposes. 

The blade situation is becoming quite serious, as it is 
very hard to secure steel from which they are made. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 


Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 





tawhide 


f.o.b. Chicago Common 





Hardware Age 


doz.; 
lots, 


3 dozen lots, $8 


lots, $8.40 per 
$8.40 per doz.; 3 


in one dozen 


doz.; Gem. in one doz, 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, 
dozen lots, $8 per doz. 

Blades.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doen sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. toa 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a_ package, $9.00. Auto-Strop, No, 
610%, in dozen packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto- 
Strop No. 610, in dozen packages, 12 blades to a package, 
$9.00. 

RorpE.—While there has been no changes in the price 
of rope, prices are firm and there seems to be every in- 
dication of their continuing so. Shipments of manila 
fiber are somewhat below normal. Retail sales are of 
fair volume and shipments of some sizes from the mills 
are very slow. Jobbers are not inclined to carry a great 
amount of stock and are not accepting future orders 
at current prices, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%4c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
321%4c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, Wc. per lb. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23% c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%e. per lb. 

SANDPAPER.—The sale of sandpaper is heavy, the 
majority of the sales being to the manufacturing trade. 
Retailers’ stocks are not moving very fast owing to the 
scarcity of buildings being erected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows; 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScrEws.—The government is using a great amount of 
screws in their various construction departments. Re- 
tail sales are normal and prices remain the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 4214-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SOLDER.—Solder continues to remain very high and 
local jobbers are selling subject to stocks on hand and 
only on specification. All prices are based on market 
quotations which are as follows: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 65c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’, 634%4c. per Ib 

STEEL SHEETS.—The shortage of steel sheets is due to 
the scarcity of sheet bars, for which the mills have or- 
ders from the government that will take them several 
months to fill. All domestic orders are subordinate to 
government business. Jobbing stocks are very light. 

We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $6.45 per 100 lb. ; galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib. 

Saws (Cross-Cut and Wood).—There is a very heavy 
demand for saws, both cross-cut and wood and prices 
have taken quite a jump skyward. Jobbers are receiv- 
ing heavy orders for future delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross-cut, 
2 man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 5, 


$1.55 each; No. 51, $1.70; No. 6, $1.85; No. 6%, $2.00: 2- 
man crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.30 
each; No. 4%, $2.60; No. 5, $2.80; No. 5%, , $3.05 | No. 6, 


$3.40; Disston’s 1-man No. 23 pattern No, 2%, $1.70 each: 


No. 3, $2.10; No. 3%, $2.40; No. 4, $2.75; Ne. 4%, $3.05 
No. 5, $3.45. 
Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; medium, $10.20 


per doz.; cheap, $7.90 per doz. 


SASH CoRD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—There is a fair de- 
mand for sash cord, despite the slump in building. The 
shorjage of raw material has increased the cost of pro- 
duction, and there does not seem to be much relief in 
sight. Manufacturers are not casting many weights, as 
they are engaged in turning out other lines which are 
more needed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $19.50 per doz.; best grade 
Samson sash cord, No. 7, $19. 60 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, 
$12.45 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In 
ton lots, $45 per ton; in smaller lots, $46 per ton. 


STOVE PIPE AND STOVE BoARD.—Jobbers claim they 
are going to have difficulty in filling their orders, as 
manufacturers have reduced this line and entirely elimi- 
nated many sizes. A sharp raise in price is expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred: 6-in., common elbows, $1.25 
per doz.; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers, stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove boards, wood lines, 24 x 24, $10.10 per doz.: 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz. ; square, crystal stove boards, paper ‘lined, 18 x 18, $5.65 
per doz. : 24 x 24. $6.85 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.50 Pg! doz ; 
28 x 28, $8. 35 per doz.; 30 x 30, $9. 95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz.; 35 x 35, $14. 65 per doz. Prices Subseet to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Prices on steel traps remains the same 
as last reported. Dealers are anticipating heavy sales, 
owing to the high price being paid for all kinds of furs. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago : Victor were, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 a“ doz.; No. Y $2. 
per doz.: No. 2. $3.46 per doz.; No. $4.61 per doz.; No. . 
$5.44 per doz.: No. 91, $2.32 per i No. 91%, $3.29 per doz. 
Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2. 25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.: No. 3, 
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$6 58 per doz.; No, 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz. ; 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 


Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.: No. 1%,, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3 


$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 


chains. 

Tacks.—Tack sales are very light. The manufactur- 
ing trade is using the bulk of the output. Prices re- 
main the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 


ers’ stocks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 


WRAPPING PAPER.—Wrapping paper sales are re- 
ported as above normal. The main difficulty confront- 
ing the jobber is to obtain prompt shipments. Prices 
remain firm. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts’ No. 
30 wrapping paper, 12c. per lb.; Express, $6.90 per 100 Ib. 

WIRE Propucts.—There is a shortage of practically 
all wire products. The retail stores have very small 
stocks on hand. There has been a fair demand for 
poultry netting from the jobber and all orders are taken 
subject to stocks on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry 
netting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent 
cs aaaad galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
ist. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ab. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, No. 14, 8% ft., $2.15 per bundle of 250 ties in a 
bundle; No. 14, 9 ft., $2.25 per bundle of 250 ties in a bundle; 
No. 15, 814 ft., $1.93 per bundle of 250 ties in a bundle; No. 
15, 9 ft., $2 per bundle of 250 ties in a bundle; No. 16, 8 ft., 
$1.59 per bundle of 250 ties in a bundle. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
black wire cloth, $2.10 to $2,25 per 100 sq. ft.: 
vanized wire cloth, $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


12-mesh 
12-resh gal- 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 23, 1918. 


T HE impression that jobbers will be able to get. more 
easily and larger quantities of steel products under 
the statement recently issued by the War Industries 
Board is not correct. While it is true that conditions 
as regards supplies of steel products to jobbers have 
been made a little clearer, and that many jobbers have 
sent in to Washington, D. C., signed copies of the 
pledge given below, yet the fact remains that the 
supply of steel in all forms available for jobbers and 
non-essentials is getting steadily less. The pledge 
referred to above reads as follows: 

I do hereby pledge myself not to use or so far as lies 
within my power, permit the use of any stocks now or which 
may hereafter come into my possession or control, save (1) 
for essential uses as that term may be defined from time to 
time by the Priorities Division of the War Industries Board, 
or (2) under permits in writing signed by the Director of 
Steel Supply; that I will make no sale or delivery from such 
stocks to any customer or retailer before his filing with me a 
similar pledge in writing; and thatI will use my utmost en- 
deavor to prevent the hoarding of stocks and to insure that 
they be distributed solely for essential uses. 

One estimate put out recently was to the effect that 
in the last six months of this year the Government 
would probably want upwards of 20,000,000 tons of 
steel in various forms for all Government purposes; 
this is probably slightly exaggerated, but the fact re- 
mains that it is getting harder and harder for small 
manufacturers to get supplies of steel to make up their 
finished products, and their output is getting steadily 
smaller. 

A meeting of manufacturers of steel rails and the 
Director of Steel Supply was held in New York last 
week, but no conclusion was reached as regards prices 
of steel rails to be paid by the Government. One large 
manufacturer of rails took the position that the price 
of Bessemer rails should be not less than $60, and 
open hearth $65, but these prices were objected to by 
the Director of Steel Supply as being too high. It is 
probable some compromised figures will be reached, 
Bessemer rails to be about $50 and open hearth $55, but 
this is not certain. At this meeting the price of horse- 
shoes was fixed at $5.75 per 100-lb. and prices were 
also fixed on castings. The output of steel plates is 
enormously heavy, but every pound will be needed for 
the large shipbuilding program of the Government. In 
one week recently, about 114,000 tons of plates were 
produced, and yearly output is now at the rate of over 
6,000,000 tons per year, much the largest output of 
plates ever reached in the history of the trade. The 
support given manufacturers of steel products of every 
kind by their labor could not be better. At several 
large steel plants fn the Pittsburgh district the men 
worked all day on July 4 voluntarily, feeling it was 
their duty to do so, in order to help win the war. 

Summer business in the hardware trade is holding up 
very well, considering the great scarcity in supply of 
goods of all kinds, and the trouble in getting them. 
The local demand for garden hose has picked up in the 
past two weeks as there has been no rain in this district 
for nearly a month. Stocks of all kinds of goods are 
low, and it will be very hard to keep them anywhere 
near the usual standard. Prices on some lines have 
been further advanced, notably all makes of lawnmow- 
ers, which are up about 15 per cent. The supply of labor 
in jobbing and retail hardware stores is giving a good 
deal of concern. Hundreds of employees have enlisted 
and been drafted, and as a rule the work in hardware 
stores is heavy, and cannot very well be performed by 
women. Most of them can find employment in the 
offices and doing other light service. 


Botts AND Nuts.—Manufacturers report the Govern- 


ment demand for nuts and bolts as getting heavier, and 
their supply for jobbers and the commercial trade is 
steadily getting less. The commercial demand is heavy, 
and stocks of jobbers are very low. A sub-committee 
is to be appointed by the makers of nuts and bolts in 
order to handle and distribute Government orders on 
an equitable basis, and to the best advantage. Prices 
are very firm. Discounts in effect up to Sept. 30 are 
very strong and are as follows: 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut threads, 50-5 off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; ¢c.p.c. and t. square and 
longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.:; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut threads, 40-10-5 off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; lag bolts, 50-10 off 
list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; hot pressed nuts 
square blank, 2.50c. per lb. off list; hot pressed nuts hexa- 
gon blank, 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexagon 
tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. and t, square and hexagon 
nuts, blank, 2.25 per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 


4.e0C, 
hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per lb. off list. Semi-finished 
56 9/16 in 


hexagon nuts, 5% in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 

and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list; stove 
bolts, 244 per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per 
cent off list. The above discounts are from present lists now 
in effect. All prices carry standard extras. 

Cut NaILts.—Makers report the new demand for cut 
nails fairly heavy, and jobbers are also having an active 
demand, and with stocks very low they are compelled 
to cut down orders from their customers. The present 
output of cut nails is not more than 50 per cent of 
normal, if that large, due to the great scarcity in 
supply of steel. The prices quoted below on cut nails 
are for carloads and larger lots, jobbers charging the 
usual advances to the trade for small lots from store. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging $4.50 
and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 

GARDEN HosE.—Local jobbers and retailers report a 
large increase in demand for garden hose in the past 
week or two, there having been no rain in this district 
for nearly a month, and war gardens are suffering 
a great deal for lack of water. Prices on standard 
makes of garden hose are fully 25 per cent or more 
higher than last year. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The output of steel bars is 
the heaviest ever known in the history of the trade, and 
fully 90 per cent or more of it is going to the Govern- 
ment on direct and indirect orders. Many thousands 
of steel bars will be needed for the 100,000 cars being 
built for the Government, and most of these orders has 
been placed with the mills. The new demand for iron 
bars is quite heavy, but some mills are able to take 
orders from the commercial trade for delivery in 60 
to 90 days from date of order. The prices quoted below 
are for carloads and larger lots, jobbers charging the 
usual advances for small lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; 
steel billets, 2.99c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. 
burgh. 

RAZORS AND RAzOR BLADES.—The demand for these 
goods at present is very heavy, but sales of safety 
razors by the hardware stores are being greatly re- 
stricted by the department stores who advertise bargain 
sales on nearly all makes of safety razors at cut prices. 
Recently, advertisements appeared in local papers ad- 
vertising the Gillette standard safety razor at $3.75, 
the regular price being $5. The stocks of razors and 
razor blades held by jobbers and retailers are running 
very low, and orders from the manufacturers are very 
slow in being filled. 

SHEETS.—In June independent sheet mills operated 
only to about 70 per cent of capacity, and the rate of 
operation in July will likely be less, due largely to the 
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scarcity of sheet bars. Mills are sold up on Govern- 
ment orders, and on contracts from the commercial 
trade for three months or longer. The prices quoted 
below on the different grades of sheets are in carload 
lots at mill, jobbers and retailers charging the usual 
advances for small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c, No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances 
for small lots from store. 

WIRE Propucts.—Lately the General Engineer De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., placed through the 
sub-committee on wire products orders for 27,420 kegs 
of wire nails 16d to 60d, also for 2500 kegs of staples. 
Contrary to its usual custom, the Government did not 
allocate the orders through the sub-committee on wire 
products, but asked the manufacturers to submit bids, 
indicating how much of the quantity of nails and 
staples they could take and their prices for the same. 
None of the manufacturers bid less than $3.50 base, 
per keg, for the nails, and also added an extra on 
account of the packages, the nails being for shipment 
to England. The Committee on Steel and Steel Prod- 
ucts recently allocated among the mills 8000 tons of 
barb wire for shipment to France. On Government 
orders, and also on commercial business mills making 
wire and wire nails are filled up for three or four 
months ahead. Stocks of jobbers are very low, and 
on some of the more common sizes of nails are about 
exhausted. Government prices in effect until Sept. 
30, in carloads and larger lots on which jobbers charge 
the usual advances for small lots from store, are as 
follows: 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg: galvanized, 1-in, and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50 Bright 
asic wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos, 6 to 9, 
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$3.25: galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATE.—Output of tin plate is running about 
800,000 boxes per week, much the heaviest output ever 
known in the history of the tin plate trade. Practically 
the entire output of tin plate for 1918 is under con- 
tract. Nearly all the mills are running close to 100 
per cent of capacity. For delivery up to Sept. 30, the 
price of tin plate rolled from Bessemer or open-hearth 
stock remains at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
in carloads and larger lots. This is also true of prices 
on terne plate as given below. The demand for stock 
items of tin plate is very active, and stocks held by 
the mills for prompt shipment are low. 

We quote coke tin plates on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 
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WirRE CLoTH.—Jobbers and retail dealers report the 
new demand for wire cloth as considerably heavier in 
the past two weeks, due to warmer weather and the 
absence of rain which seems to have increased the crop 
of flies very considerably. However, the demand for 
wire cloth at this time is not as large as it was a 
year ago, which is just as pleasing to the jobbers and 
retailers as their stocks are very low, and deliveries on 
new orders are slow. 


BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, July 20, 1918 


At the moment New England is considerably exer- 
4 cised over the recent authorized increase in freight 
rates by the National Administration. Already they 
have begun to have their influence on certain articles. 
Meetings have been held at the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission’s office here, at which representa- 
tives of 800 manufacturers, many other branches of 
business, the Interstate Commerce Commission, service 
commissions of other New England states and other 
interests were represented. Various views were force- 
fully expressed, Edgar J. Rich of the Associated Indus- 
tries charging Mr. McAdoo with discriminating against 
New England in fixing freight rates after political and 
sectional pressure had been brought to bear upon him, 
and others making statements almost as _ interesting. 
The president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
called attention to the abolition of the differential rates. 
“The industries of New England have depended upon 
this rate for their existence,” he said. He asserted that 
their abolition meant a decided handicap to Boston in 
freight rates in competition with New York and other 
seaboard cities. It appears reasonably certain that 
New England will register a vigorous protest at Wash- 
ington against the new freight rates. 

Considerable local interest was shown in the Wash- 
ington reports that the Government demand for steel 
has reached such proportions, because of the growth of 
the war program, that officials of the War Industries 
Board fear present sources of supply soon will prove 
inadequate. And the announcement that action has 
been taken to prevent steel from finding its way to 
industries not holding war contracts through reselling 
also attracted attention here. It is thought that the 
latter announcement refers to pledges. Heavy hard- 
ware jobbers, under a very recent ruling, are obliged 
to secure pledges from their trade that goods bought 
will be used for the manufacture of Government goods. 
These pledges, together with pledges from the jobbers 
themselves, have to be presented to the Government and 
mills. The mills are then allowed to fill orders accom- 
panied by pledges provided they have the materials and 
time. Generally speaking, mills and manufacturers 
appear to have done a little better in the matter of 
deliveries to local jobbers since last reports. The im- 
provement has been slight, however, and the big ques- 
tion to-day with the hardware jobber is the same as 
noted before—supplies. 

With the shelf hardware trade there is some falling 





off in summer trade, but a larger increase in the call 
for fall goods. The fall goods season, in fact, is open- 
ing with greater activity than generally anticipated, 
and from present indications bids fair to be a record 
breaker. Fortunately a majority of the local jobbers 
are well prepared to meet this new business, having 
been quite successful in securing supplies. It is reason- 
able to assume that jobbers in general are carrying 
stocks having a greater value than ever before appear- 
ing on books. This fact emphasizes two things—first, 
the necessity of unusually large amounts of money to 
conduct business in war times, and, second, the ability 
of the hardware trade to finance its requirements, 
thereby demonstrating its importance in the business 
world. Some shelf hardware houses report July sales 
a$ in excess of those for the corresponding month last 
year. Others say sales are running about even, with 
perhaps a slight advantage on the upside. Nobody 
appears to be doing less business, which is a highly 
encouraging sign. 

The field of the shelf hardware trade is such a broad 
one, some interesting development in business is pre- 
sented as this or.that season comes and goes. The 1918 
summer trade feature probably is the falling off in the 
demand for farm tools. Such a state of business in this 
line appears all the more remarkable inasmuch as the 
number of acres planted to crops in New England this 
year is larger than ever before. It is hard, therefore, 
to explain the decreased demand. Possibly it is due to 
the fact that “war gardens” first became really popular 
in 1917, when everybody rushed in and bought farm 
tools. Unlike the things grown, farm tools usually last 
a long time, and probably everybody who had a garden 
this year already was supplied with most of the imple- 
ments needed. The remarkable thing, so far as the 
jobber is concerned, is that notwithstanding the de- 
creased call for such tools, the carry-over will be small. 

ANVILS.—The recent incorporation of new shipbuild- 
ing concerns in Maine and Massachusetts has resulted 
in the placing of further orders for anvils in this mar- 
ket, which has further reduced the already depleted 
supply. Natually prices for available stock are very 
strong and tending upward all the time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 22c. per lb. 

AXES.—The supply situation of axes and similar lines 
is getting quite serious. In supplying essential require- 
ments stocks have been drawn down to a point where 
some houses actually have none of certain lines and 
very few of the others. Because of Government regula- 
tion, it is practically impossible to secure fresh sup- 
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plies except in dribbling lots that do not begin to relieve 
the situation. It is becoming more and more the practice 
of the local jobber to use the “out of stock” rubber 
stamp against axe items in requests for goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

BoLTts AND Nuts.—There has been an advance of 5 
per cent all along the line in local jobbers’ prices for 
bolts because of higher costs and the recent advance 
in freights. Prices for nuts are unchanged but very 
strong, and as far as the laws of supply and demand 
go, are entitled to advance. Some local houses report 
larger receipts from the mills, but say the stock already 
has been sold, so that the market supply is no better 
off than was the case a week or ten days ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with 8S. F. 
nuts, same as with H. P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C.T 
and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 20 per cent discount; 
4% x % in. and larger, 15 per cent discount; with H. P. 
nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 44% x % 
in. and larger, 20 per cent discount; common carriage bolts, 
6 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 6% x % in. and 
larger, 15 per cent discount; stove bolts, 1000 lots, 60 per 
cent discount; bolt ends, 20 per cent discount. Semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; 5% in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case and hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount; C. T. and D. or H. P. nuts, 
blank or tapped, 200-lb. kegs, list plus Ic. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Notwithstanding the lack of busi- 
ness prices hold strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: No. 1, $69 a ton; No. 2, 
$1.50 a roll; No. 3, $1.45 a roll. 

BUILDERS’ AND MISCELLANEOUS SHELF HARDWARE.— 
The leading manufacturers of builders’ and miscellane- 
ous shelf hardware have advanced prices 10 per cent. 

CHAIN.—No betterment in chain market conditions is 
noted. 

We quote proof coil, self colored chain from jobbers’ stocks: 
3/16 in., $16.10; % in., $14.55; 5/16 in., $13.55; % in., $13; 
7/16 in., $13; % in., $13; %& in., $13 per 100 lb. B. B. chain, 
add 2c. per Ib. Twist link chain, add 1c. a lb. Long link 
chain, le, extra. 

CuTLERY.—Jobbers are constantly required to cut 
down sample lines on cutlery because they are out of 
this or that number, and there is no indication of get- 
ting it for at least three or four months, and possibly 
not then. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Shears, high grade jap- 
panned, 6-in., $7.80 a doz.; 6%-in., $8.35; 7-in., $8.80; 714-in., 
$9.30; 8-in., $9.80; 9-in., $12.25; 10-in., $15.20; 1l-in., $17.15; 
12-in., $18.60. Nickel plated goods are higher. Second qual- 
ity shears, 8-in., $7.50 per doz. Left-handed 8-in. nickeled 
shears, $4 a doz. 

Pocket knives, ordinary kinds, most makes, $7.50 per doz 

FILES.—No let up in the demand for files is noted. 
Most of the local jobbing houses have practically noth- 
ing desirable to offer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 per cent discount; Arcade, Great Western and 
similar brands, 50, 10 and 7% per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount. Extra thin taper files, sizes 
8 x 3/16 in., 8 x 4 in. and 8 x 5/16 in., taken an advance of 
two inches over the slim list; 8 x % in., taken an advance of 
one inch over the slim list. 

GALVANIZED Bars.—The market for galvanized bars 
is not especially active every day in the week, yet the 
total sales each seven days foot up well above the aver- 
age business in normal times. The shipyards continue 
the best customers. Prices hold very strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x %& in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 lb.: 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $9; 1 x \% in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 14 x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 per 100 lb.; % in. 18 ft. 
long, $8.70; % in., 8 ft. long, $8.60. 

GALVANIZED PAILS.—Jobbers’ supplies are badly 
broken and it is not always easy for the retailer to get 
what he wants. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-qt., $3,96 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52 per doz. Com- 
mon pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50-lb. to the dozen, $9.28 
per doz.; lighter weight, 14-qt., $7.20. 

Guass.—A_ slight improvement in the demand for 
glass is generally reported. Presumably country people 
are repairing small buildings of all kinds for winter 
use, for the call is coming largely from the country 
trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent discount; about first three 
brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

Horse SHOES.—The Government demand has more 
than offset the decrease from other sources. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg; to Con- 
necticut trade, $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. 

IRonN.—The iron market continues very strong. 
Some of the local jobbers who have been quoting on a 
basis of 4.11% have advanced their price to 4.17. The 
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available supply of iron is growing smaller and smaller 
all the time because of the inability of jobbers to secure 
large consignments from the mills and because of the 
free substitution for steel goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to $5 
base, per 100 lb. ; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H & P 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 

NAILS.—If one doubts nails are scarce in Boston he 
should take the trouble to visit the storage places of the 
various jobbers. Where six or eight months ago large 
piles of kegs stood, there is practically nothing. Unless 
jobbers are given supplies within the immediate future, 
the situation will be serious. Coated wire nails have 
been advanced 10c. a keg. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, 12, 20, 30, 40, 50 
and 60 pennyweight, inclusive, $6.25 per keg base. 

Sheathing Nails.—2% and 3%-in., $6.25 per keg base 

Spikes.—7 and 8-in. spikes, $6.25 per keg base 

Wire Nails.—Wire $4.50 to $4.75 per keg base. Coated wire 
nails, count keg, $4.80 base. Coated wire nails, 100-lb. kegs, 
$5.80 base. 

PouLTRY NETTING.—There is a little something doing 
in poultry netting all the time, but the market is far 
from active. In a way it is fortunate the demand is 
not heavier, for jobbers’ stocks are badly broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent discount; from the factory, 45 
per cent discount. 

Razors.—The market for razors is practically un- 
changed. Stocks are badly broken and jobbers are ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in getting supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square or round point, flat rubber 
handles, $21 per doz. 

RIvETs.—Small rivets are moving to and from job- 
bers’ hands all the time, but not in required quantities. 
Large sized rivets continue scarce. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base. 

ROOFING PAPER.—The roofing paper market is un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing, one- 
ply, $1.30 a sq.; two-ply, $1.75; three-ply, $2.12. Second qual- 
ity, one-ply, $1.23; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.97. Third 
quality, one-ply, 98c.; two-ply, $1.30; three-ply, $1.62. Fourth 
quality, one-ply, 83c.; two-ply, $1.10; three-ply, $1.37 

RuBBER HosE.—The demand for rubber hose appears 
better in spots, but the market is far from active. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 10 ec. ; 
‘e-in., 114c.; %-in., 124%4c.; Olmpia, %-in., 12%c.; %-in., 
13%4c.; Milo, %-in., 14%4c.; Bull Dog, 5-in., 18%4c. per foot 

RUBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—The market for rubber tire 
channel cannot be called dull or active. There is a little 
something selling all the time, which serves to keep 
jobbers alive to the fact that such a department exists. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 100 lb. 

SASH CorD.—The price of sash cord holds very 
strong. The hope that the market would decline as a 
result of the lower prices for+cotton, the staple, evi- 
dently is a lost one. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of Sampson, 
bg a lb.; Acme No. 8, 56c. a Ib.; Silver Lake, No. 8, Tic 
a Ib. 

ScrEws.—Coach screws have been advanced 5 per 
cent, and prices for all other kinds are yery strong. 
The demand for screws is excellent, and stocks here 
are badly broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount; iron machine screws, 45 
per cent discount; coach screws, 35 per cent discount; cap 
screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent discount. 

ScyTHES.—The market for scythes continues to hold 
up remarkably well. Unfortunately stocks are so 
broken it is difficult, in many instances, for jobbers to 
give everything desired. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Clipper, $13; solid steel, 
$13.50; Little Giants, $14.50; brush and bramble, $13.50 

SLeps.—One of the leading manufacturers of sleds 
has advanced prices to a basis of 30 off the list, owing 
to the high cost of and difficulty in getting raw mate- 
rial and higher wages paid to labor. 

STEEL.—Some of the mills since last reports have 
made fairly liberal shipments to local jobbers, but ev- 
erything coming was sold some time ago, so the market 
really is no better off. The jobbers, however, are 
pleased to get fresh supplies and are hoping the mills 
will make further shipments against orders placed for 
essentials. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, rounds 
and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 100 Ib.; 
rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $5.50 

Angles and channels under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.765 base 
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American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
lb.; broken bundles, $7.25, 

Step LappErRs.—A large maker of step ladders has 
advanced his prices to a base of 25 per cent off list. 
Other makers undoubtedly will follow this example, as 
it is understood manufacturers are experiencing some 
trouble in getting raw material. 


TACKS.—Copper tacks have been advanced 10 per 
cent, which brings % to 1% stock up to 55c. a pound 
basis. The usual extra charge is made for smaller 
sizes. Other kinds of tacks rule strong, and local stocks 
are badly broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials, last reported. 

WASHERS.—No general improvement is noted in the 
washers market. There are houses who have been for- 
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St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
July 18, 1918. 


ESPITE the season being at what is usually con- 

sidered a low point, sales are keeping up in vol- 
ume remarkably well. The scarcity of commonly used 
articles such as nails, wire, sheets and fencing con- 
tinues, and prospects are for a further stringency now 
and in the near future. This acts as a crippling influ- 
ence on business, but there seems at present no relief, 
and the condition must be met in the best way possible 
in each individual case of shortage. Stocks are being 
carefully watched and dealers are trading stocks where 
possible to eke out their supply in order to meet de- 
mands. This, in a way, is a direct benefit to them, 
enabling a reduction in stock, when such a move is 
vitally necessary. 

In the July 11th Boston article, vacations as a dis- 
turbing element to business operations was given. This 
is true here no less than in Boston, and it is the gen- 
eral practice here to grant vacations during June, July 
and August. The present season has not been quite so 
badly disrupted for this reason this year but, taken to- 
gether with employees new and unfamiliar to the 
business and its conduct, those responsible are having a 
busy time. 

It is disconcertingly interesting to have an order 
returned from the mills bearing a notation that a 
Government and a priority number is necessary before 
the order may be even entered, with the additional in- 
formation that a period of from five to fifteen weeks 
may elapse before the order can be given attention. 
Orders placed with jobbers by retailers may meet with 
nearly as discouraging treatment for, as the jobber’s 
stocks become exhausted, he can only pass along to his 
customer the information given him by his sources of 
supply. Dealers are strictly “up against it” to keep 
stocks assorted. One jobber of small agricultural im- 
plements here has placed an order without price for 
next year’s requirements to be delivered before the end 
of this year, and the order is five times as large as this 
year’s. That illustrates pretty generally the belief in 
the future business for this section of the country, 
although few jobbers perhaps can or care to order so 
liberally. 

Crops are promising wonderful results this year. 
A very timely rain last Saturday and Sunday gave just 
the necessary moisture to round out small grains and 
force the corn ahead. Optimism seems quite general 
with the people throughout this section. If sufficient 
help can be put at the disposal of the farmers at the 
right time, wonderful results will follow. Farmers 
are being forced to pay exorbitant amounts for labor, 
‘and take what they can get. In sections of the Dakotas, 
as high as $5 per day is given, plus board and room, 
of course. A large percentage of this money will flow 
more or less directly to the larger cities. 

Prices still show an upward tendency, with frequent 
advances being announced by mills and factories. As 
rapidly as consistent with local conditions and stocks, 
these advances are made effective by local jobbers. 
The same old surprise repeatedly awaits some dealer 
who goes to replenish some stock which moves slowly. 
He may find that the last few sales of some item were 
made below present jobbing prices. 

Collections for the past few weeks have been up to 
normal, some reporting a very good increase above 
normal in this respect. The more stringent credit rules 
seem to be bringing good results. 


BUILDING PAPER.—Demand continues decidedly below 
normal in the cities, and country sales are somewhat 
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tunate enough to secure small consignments since last 
reports, but the trade is so closely sold up that every- 
thing coming is quickly absorbed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, per Ib., 
7.25c. base; cast washers, 5g¢-in. and smaller, 9c. base; larger 
44%4c. Cut washers, in 200-lb. kegs, list. 

WIRE CLOTH.—The demand for wire cloth is less ac- 
tive. General opinion is that the big call for the season 
is past and that from now on business booked will be of 
a hand-to-mouth nature. Because of their inability to 
get all wire cloth needed this season, local jobbers 
will carry over a very small amount, and the market 
therefore should close in an extremely ‘healthy condi- 
tion. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
2.50. Black wire cloth, 14 mesh, $3. Quotations for deliv- 
ery from factory are 10c. less than those from jobbers’ stock. 


CITIES 


slower as crops near the harvesting point. Priees re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett's No, 2 tarred 
felt at $3.10 per cwt.; Barrett’s stringed felt, 500 ft. rolls, at 
$1.57 per roll; 20-lb. red rosin paper at 65c. per roll; 25-lb. 
at 80c. per roll; 30-lb. at 95c. per roll. 

BoLts.—Conditions surrounding bolts continue as 
before and prices hold strong. Mill shipments are very 
slow and jobbers’ stocks are being drawn on heavily. 
No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts, 
at 30 per cent. Large carriage at 20 per cent, small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent; and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 

FILES.—Shop sizes and kinds are much in demand. 
A careful search is sometimes necessary to complete a 
good order, and calls from time to time indicate mill 
shipments are occasionally arriving. Prices stand at 
old quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside files at 60 
per cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent; Royal files, 
60-10 per cent. and Arcade files, 60 per cent. 

GALVANIZED PAILS.—Prices hold strong at last quota- 
tion—when there is any stock from which to draw. 
Sales continue fair, with a weakness in the line of goods 
usually used by contractors and concrete workers. A 
good indication of the laxness here is the story of one 
concrete contractor who this year employs less than 
20 per cent of the number he used a year ago, due both 
to the scarcity of men and work. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common §&8-qt gal- 
vanized pails, $4.25 per dozen; 10-qt., $4.80 per dozen; 12-qt., 
$5.26 per dozen; 14-qt., $5.90 per dozen; 16-qt., $7.13 per 
dozen ; 16-qt. stock pails, $8.98 per dozen; 18-qt. stock pails, 
$10.43 per dozen; 20-qt. pails, $11.88 per dozen. 

GALVANIZED TuBs.—Sales at retail are materially re- 
duced as a result of high price. Old tubs, when pos- 
sible, are made to serve. The greatly reduced average 
number of new housekeeping outfits also has a bearing 
on the subject. Stocks are broken and it is difficult 
to replenish. No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs. 
$11.12 per dozen; No. 1, $13.68 per dozen; No. 2, $15.40; No 
3, $17.69; No. 1 heavy, $20.70; No. 2 heavy, $23.26 per 
dozen; No. 3 heavy, $25.82 per dozen. 

Guass.—Call for glass is very light at the present 
time, which is between seasons, and because of the 
small amount of building being done. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: A grade single 
strength glass under 40 in. at 80 per cent, over at 78 per 
cent, double strength A grade glass at 80 per cent from 
standard lists. 


HANDLES.—The wood handle situation has not been 
relieved in any way. Stocks are broken and it is nearly 
impossible to obtain any new goods from the factories, 
due to shortage of labor, transportation and the tre- 
mendous demands of the Government along these lines. 
Prices have made no change in the past week, but an 
advance not previously reported shows in the items 
below. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: A. E. hammer handles, 
Daniel Boone at $1.50 per dozen; Beauty at $1.00 per dozen; 
blacksmiths’ hammer handles, 16-in. Daniel Boone, $1.50 per 
dozen; 18-in., $1.75 per dozen; Beauty, 16-in., $1.10 per dozen: 
18-in., $1.15 per dozen; machine hammer handles, Daniel 
Boone, 14-in., $1.50 per dozen; 18-in., $1.85 per dozen; 16-in., 
$1.75 per dozen; Beauty machine handles, 14-in., $1.00 per 
dozen; 16-in., $1.00 per dozen; 18-in., $1.10 per dozen; 30-in.., 
sledge handles, $3.50 per dozen; Daniel Boone, 36-in., $3.50 
per dozen; extra 30-in. sledge handles, $2.50 per dozen: 36-in.., 
$3.25 per dozen; No, 1 handles, $2.00 per dozen; 36-in., $1.50 
per dozen; single bit axe handles, Gold Seal, $5.00 per dozen: 
Crown, $4.00 per dozen; Red seal, $3.00 per dozen: White 
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seal, $2.00 per dozen. Extra railroad pick handles, $3.75 
per dozen; No. 1, $3.00 per dozen; No. 2, $2.50 per dozen; 
Red seal, $3.25 per dozen; Daniel Boone broad axe handles, 
16-in., $1.50 per dozen; 17-in., $1.75 per dozen; 18-in., $1.85 
per dozen; Beauty, 16-in., axe handles, $1.25 per dozen; 17-in., 
$1.25 per dozen; 18-in., $1.25 per dozen; D handle shovel 
handles, spade handles, scoop handles, rake, hoe, and fork 
handles are 30 per cent from standard list. 

Nuts.—A slight advance has been made in the prices 
of the heavier types. Call remains at about normal. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts 
at 25 per cent; brass machine screw nuts at 15 per cent; 
hexagon semi-finished regular at 50 per cent; hot pressed 
square blank at $1.00, hot pressed square tapped at 80c., hot 
pressed hexagon blank at 80c., and hot pressed hexagon 
tapped at 60c. from standard lists. 

PouLTRY NETTING.—Price shows no change and call 
continues very good, influenced doubtless by the in- 
creased number of people who have decided to keep a 
few chickens. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Poultry netting at 50 
per cent from standard list. 

PiPpE.—Prices still hold steady on pipe, but further 
advances are doubtless to be expected soon. Call seems 
about normal. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 1% in. black pipe at 
40 per cent; 1% in. galvanized pipe at 25 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Putty.—Call is comparatively light at present, par- 
alleling the glass situation. Price has not changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial putty 
bulk at $4.45 per cwt., strictly pure bladder putty barrel lots 
at $5.50 per cwt. 

Rope.—Call for rope continues steady with new 
stocks coming slowly and unevenly from the mills. 
Price holds at old quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope, 34c. per lb. base, best grade sisal rope, 24c. per Ib. 
base, Swedish wire list plus 5 per cent, crucible steel, 8% per 
cent discount, monitor hoisting, 5 per cent discount, plow 
steel list plus 20 per cent, teller list plus 5 per cent. 

SANDPAPER.—Call continues heavy from shops and 
factories with retail sales light. Price remains un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flint sand paper at 
15 per cent from list. 

SasH Corp.—Price holds at last quotation, with call 
about normal. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade common 
sash cord at 60c. per lb.; Silver Lake at 8Xc. per Ib. ; Sampson 


Spot at 90c. per Ib. 


SASH WEIGHTsS.—Call is light with no change in 


price. Supply is more than sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast iron sash 
weights, regular sizes, at $2.50 per cwt 


SOLDER.—This commodity is very scarce and a call 
for several hundred pounds would necessitate consider- 
able search. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
half, 6lc.; warranted half and half, 65c. ; 
per lb. 

SHEETS.—No further change has been made in price. 
Stocks are badly broken and no sales are made except 
for special uses. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black sheets at $6.75 
ewt. base and galvanized sheets at $8.00 cwt. base 


Strictly half and 
wire solder at 67¢c 


Screws.—Price still holds steady on screws, with 
stocks badly broken. Mill shipments are slow and un- 


certain. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws at 75-10 per cent; round head blued at 75 per cent; 
flat head brass at 40 per cent; round head brass at 35-5 per 
centé; regular cap at 40 per cent, set at 50 per cent; iron ma- 
chine at 60 per cent; brass machine at 20 per cent from 


standard lists. 


TIN PLATE.—Price is strong at old quotation, with 
practically no stocks to draw from. Call is compara- 
tively light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Furnace coke ICL, 
20 x 28, 8-lb. coating tin, at $24 per box; Flour City IC, 
8 lb., 20 x 28, at $21 per box, Ideal bright, 8 lb., IC., 20 x 28, 
at $36 per box. 

WirRE.—Stocks are uneven and hard to replenish. 
Rather it might be said, impossible to replace. Call is 
light in the building line, but shops take large amounts 
of some sizes. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black annealed wire, 
$4.50 cwt. base; galvanized wire, $5.20 cwt. base 

WIRE NAILS.—Call is light, a fortunate thing in view 
of the extreme scarcity of the sizes most in demand. 
No nails are coming through from the mills. 

Standard wire nails, $4.75; 


coated wire nails, $4.75 keg 
base. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
CLEVELAND, July 23, 1918. 


USINESS in the hardware trade has slowed up 

somewhat during the past week or two, according 
to reports that come from jobbers and both the city 
and country merchants. The country trade, however, 
has apparently fallen off more than that in the city. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that farmers are very 
busy with their crops and there has been practically no 
bad weather to interfere with their work this month, 
so that they have stayed in the fields instead of going 
to town to do trading. Jobbers are getting better ship- 
ments from manufacturers than for some time. These 
shipments are largely on old orders on which deliveries 
have been delayed. Jobbers are gratified that the Gov- 
ernment has finally given them recognition and will 
permit them to secure steel goods from the mills. Their 
stocks have been depleted for some time and the short- 
age has caused a great deal of inconvenience among 
their customers. A great deal of detail work will be 
required in following the Government regulations in 
making reports that show the disposition of material 
with which they will be supplied. 

The scarcity of labor is affecting jobbing houses 
more and more, as employees of the draft age are called 
to the colors, and jobbing houses have all they can do 
to fill their orders in spite of the slight falling off in 
the volume of business. 

Reports from the Cleveland retail trade indicate that 
the larger downtown stores are doing about as much 
business as ever, but the retailers in some of the out- 
lying districts are affected. With the present high 
prices, consumers appear to be more inclined to shop 
around rather than doing their purchasing at the near- 
est store, and some of the merchants who sell their 
goods at the highest price apparently are somewhat 
affected by this policy. Retailers generally have fair 
but incomplete stocks and are able to supply most of 
the demands of their trade, although substitutes of 
different goods or different sizes are often necessitated. 

There is a very heavy demand for mechanics’ tools 
among retail stores. Deliveries are becoming slow on 
carpenters’ tools, although the demand for these is not 
very heavy. Among the seasonable summer goods, the 


demand for garden hose continues very heavy, being 
stimulated by the dry weather of the present month. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCESSORIES.—The demand 
for casings, tools, and various automobile accessories 
is continuing very satisfactorily, both jobbers and re- 
tailers reporting good sales. 

BICYCLE BELLS.—Makers of bicycle bells have ad- 
vanced prices 10 per cent. * 

Birp CAGES.—Manufacturers of bird cages have ad- 
vanced prices 40 per cent. 


BOLTs, NUTS, AND RIvETS.—The demand for bolts, 
nuts, and rivets is heavy and manufacturers are get- 
ting further behind on shipments. Jobbers so far have 
been able to maintain fairly good stocks. Bolt, nut, 
and rivet manufacturers at a recent meeting in Pitts- 
burgh decided to make Pittsburgh the basing point for 
shipments. That will mean a slight advance in price 
and jobbers will be compelled to add to their prices the 
freight between Pittsburgh and Cleveland. It is ex- 
pected that prices will be advanced 5 per cent within 
the next few days, but at present quotations are un- 
changed, prices named by Cleveland jobbers being as 
follows: 

Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off 
the list; large sizes 35 and 5 off list; large machine bolts, 25 
and 5 off; stove bolts, 65 and 10 off; nuts, hot pressed, 
square tapped, $1.70 off; hot pressed, square blank, $1.90 off: 
hexagon nuts, blank, $1.70 off; hexagon nuts, tapped, $1.50 
om, 

BROOMS AND BRUSHES.—Price advances from 10 to 25 
per cent have been made on stable and street sweeping 
brooms, warehouse brooms, and foundry brushes. 

BuTTs AND HINGES.—Prices on butts and strap and 
T hinges have been advanced by leading manufacturers 
and a corresponding advance will be made by jobbers. 

CopPeR RIVETS.—Price advances of 5 per cent have 
been made on copper rivets and burrs. 

Coprer.—A 10 per cent price advance has been made 
on sheet copper. Jobbers now quote sheet copper at 41c 
per, lb. base, rolled copper 46c, and cold rolled cop- 
per 44c. 

CURRY COMBS. 
10 per cent. 


Prices of curry combs have advanced 
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FISHING TACKLE.—With the vacation season in full 
swing, there is a very active demand for fishing tackle, 
and retailers who did not secure a sufficient supply well 
in advance are having trouble in securing shipments. 


FITTINGS.—A price advance of 5 per cent has been 
made on malleable and cast iron pipe fittings. The de- 
mand is heavy. 


FLASH LIGHTS.—Prices on flash lights and batteries 
have been advanced 10 per cent. 


GARDEN The demand for garden hose and 
accessories has improved materially recently because of 
the dry weather. Some retailers are now taking hose 
direct from jobbers’ stocks rather than to stand the 
chance of buying later at possible higher prices and 
having trouble in securing deliveries. An advance of 
1 and 2c a ft. has been made on both fabric and 
molded hose. 


HANDLES. 





—The demand for wood handles is still far 
greater than the supply. Jobbers are getting some 
small shipments from manufacturers. The latter have 
advised the trade that they will be able to fill fall orders 
for axe handles. 

ICE CREEPERS.—Orders are being taken for ice creep- 
ers for next fall delivery. The price on these has been 
advanced 10 per cent. 

NAILS AND WIRE. veland jobbers have made an- 
other price advance of 10c on nails and wire. The de- 
mand for nails is very heavy and for wire fairly active. 
Jobbers are unable to secure any shipments of barbed 
wire and as their stocks are exhausted are unable to 
supply their trade. Nail stocks are low, shipments from 
mills being very slow. Jobbers’ prices for less than 
carload lots are as follows: 





Wire nails, $4.25 per keg: galvanized wire, $4.75 per 100 
ibs.: No, 9 annealed wire, $4 per 100 Ibs. 
PADLOCKS.—The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. has ad- 


cent on padlocks and 
manu- 


vanced prices from 5 to 10 per 
night latches. Advances are expected by other 
facturers. 

PICTURE Corp.—A 20 per cent advance has been made 
on picture cord. 

PLUMBERS’ ENAMEL WARE.—A price advance of 10 
per cent has been made on plumbers’ small enamel ware 
and $2 each on tubs. 

PumPs.—Some of the leading manufacturers have ad- 
vanced prices 30 per cent on cast iron force pumps. 

REFRIGERATORS.—The demand for refrigerators has 
been light for some time, owing presumably to the high 
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bers and retailers still have ample stocks. Refrigera- 
tor manufacturers are up in the air at present as to 
what proportion of their usual output they will be able 
to turn out next year because of Government restric- 
tions. It is probable, however, that the output will be 
limited considerably. 

RUBBER PUMP BUCKETS.—A price advance of 10 per 
cent has been made on rubber pump buckets. 

RUBBER ROOFING.—Makers of rubber roofing have ad- 
vanced prices from 5 to 10 per cent. The demand is 
heavy owing to the fact that it is almost impossible 
to obtain sheet metal roofing. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—An advance of $2 per ton has been 
made on sash weights. These are now quoted by job- 
bers at $47 per ton out of stock. 

SHEATHING PAPER.—A price advance of from 10 to 
15 per cent has been made on red rosin sheathing paper. 

SHEETS.—The sheet situation has eased up somewhat 
owing to the fact that the Government has finally recog- 
nized the jobber and is permitting him to secure mate- 
rial from the mills. Some of the sheet manufacturers 
are now accepting orders from jobbers for lots up to 
100 tons. Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 


No. 28 black, 6.42c. per lb.; No. 10 blue annealed, 5 
No. 28 galvanized, 7.767c. 

SHEEP SHEARS.—A 10 per cent advance has been 
made on sheep shears. 

SHOVELS.—Price advances range from 75c to $1 per 
dozen on shovels. Jobbers report a good demand and 
have fair stocks. 

SPRING HINGES.—Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have advanced prices on spring hinges 10 per cent. 

STEEL BARS AND OTHER MILL PRopucTs.—Jobbers will 
be able to replenish their stocks of steel goods now 
that the Government has permitted mills to supply the 
jobbing trade. Prices have been advanced slightly be- 
cause of the increase in freight rate from Pittsburgh. 
Warehouse prices are as follows: 

Steel bars, 4.07c.; plates, 4.42c.; structural material, 4.17c. 

TINWARE:—The use of substitutes for flour has stimu- 
lated the demand for muffin pans. There is also a 
heavy call for dairy pails but other lines of tinware are 
rather quiet. 

TWIst DRILLS.—The scarcity of twist drills is as 
acute as ever and jobbers could book many more orders 
were they able to secure shipments from the manufac- 
turers who are four to five months behind on deliveries. 

TWINE.—A price advance of 2%%c per pound on jute 
wrapping twine is announced. This is now quoted by 
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CHICAGO 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, July 21, 1918. 


HE feature of the paint and oil market during the 

past few weeks is the extremely rapid rise in the 
price of linseed oil, which is now fully a dollar per gal- 
lon higher than it was at this period of last year. The 
market on oil is also apparently very firm, and manu- 
facturers express the opinion that the price will go still 
higher. Turpentine has also shown heavy advances 
in the last few weeks, and is now quoted at 30c. per gal- 
lon higher than in March. Naturally these advances 
are having their effect on quotations for mixed paints, 
which are now higher than for years past. 

Despite the fact that there is little in the way of home 
or flat building at this time, retail dealers report a very 
good volume of paint sales, due mainly to the repainting 
of buildings left unpainted last year. Dealers are gen- 
erally cleaning up on the sizes of cans that are now dis- 
continued, and are not showing as varied an assortment 
of shades and colors as in the past. 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has taken a phenomenal 
advance during the past+week and is firm as quoted. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure linseed oil, in 
barrels, raw, $1.97 per gal.; boiled, $1.98 per gal. Prices 
quoted are for single barrel lots. Larger quantities at the 
usual discounts. 


TURPENTINE.—There is a heavy demand for turpen- 
tine, and somewhat of a shortage is developing. The 
price has advanced very materially, and may go higher. 


We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: Strictly pure turpen- 
tine, in barrels, 82c. per gal. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL.—Denatured alcohol is firm as 
quoted, but there appears to be somewhat of a varia- 
tion in the prices of this section as compared with those 
of Eastern points. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: In 
barrels, 75c. per gal.: 5 and 10 gal. cans, 95c. per gal.; 1 
gal. cans, $1.00 per gal. Prices include containers. 


WHITE LEAD.—White lead is another of the paint 
products that has advanced recently. The demand is 
naturally less than a year ago, but it is still selling in 
very good volume. Increased prices are due to the high 
cost of labor and material. 

We quote pure white lead as follows: 

One hundred-lb. kegs, per Ib., 12%c. in quantity, single 
kegs $13.50; 50-lb. kegs, per Ib., 13c. in quantity, single kegs 
$7.00: 25-lb. kegs, per lb.. 13c. in quantity, single kegs $3.55: 
12% -ib. kegs, per Ib., 1314c. in quantity, single kegs $1.85. 


New York Plaster of Paris, in barrels, $4 per bbl. 

Gilders’ Whiting, in barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2 and $3 
per cwt. 

Pure Shellac, 4-lb. goods. in gallon cans, orange, $3.75 per 
gal.; white, $4 per gal. 

English Venetian Red, in barrels, $2.50 and $4 per barrel. 

Paste Wall Paper Cleaners, leading brands, $14.50 and $15 
per gro. The following differentials are suggested on drv 
material over barrel price: 100-Ib. drums, 1c. per Ib.; 50-Ib 
lots, 2c. per Ib.; 5 to 25 Ib. lots, 3c. per Ib. 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 23, 1918 


L°cat paint dealers and jobbers report the demand 
very much better in the past week or two, and the 
outlook now is that sales of paints, oils and varnish by 
the local trade will be larger than expected, but not 
as heavy as last year. The only change in prices in 
the past week was a further advance of 2c. in prices on 
raw and boiled linseed oil. We quote on the leading 
staples, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


Painte.-- No. 1 house paint, $3.35 per gal.; No. 2, $2.75 per 
= No. 3, $2.05 per zal. 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in barrels, raw, $1.92 per gal.; 
boiled, $1.93 per gal. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 82c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In 10 gal. lots $1.00 per gal.: 5 gal. 
lots $1.05, and in less quantities $1.00 per gal.; these prices 
including containers. 

White Lead.—Strictly pure, 100-Ib. kegs. 12%c. per Ib.; 
25 to 50-lb. kegs, 13c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 134%c. per Ib. 
n 500-lb. lots prices are %4c. per Ib. less. 

New York Plaster Paris.—In barrels, $4.50 per bbl. 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2.50 to 
$2.75. 


Pure Shellac.—White (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4 per 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2.50 to $4 per cwt. 

Paste Wall Paper Cleaners.—Leading brands, $14.50 to 
$15.50 per gross. 





BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, July 20, 1918 


Houses handling paints report a slight falling off in 
the demand which, they say, is but natural in view 
of the fact that the season some time ago reached its 
apex. They say, however, that sales for the week past 
were larger than those for the corresponding period 
last year, and that the situation as a whole is very 
satisfactory. There seems to be a feeling among deal- 
ers that while business will fall off from now on, the 
volume of business for at least a month will run well 
ahead of last year for the reason that weather condi- 
tions in the spring were backward and unfavorable for 
house painting, which naturally put over until a later 
date much of this work, Then. too, the Government 
is in the market from time to time for large amounts 
of paint, which stimulates the general market. 


BRUSHES.—A fair demand for brushes is reported, 
but business is not up to the standard of normal years. 
The high cost of bristles brings the cost of brushes 
up to a basis that makes for conservation among the 
painters. In former years the ordinary painter often 
discarded a brush after using it a short time. To-day 
he uses it until worn down to a stub, and even then 
hangs onto it as long as possible. 


Dry CoLors.—The market for dry colors is un- 
changed. Houses handling these continue to have con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining sufficient supplies to 
meet all requirements, consequently there is more or 
less delay on deliveries. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting. 
commercial (bolted), 1%c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 2c. per Ib. 
dry zinc (American), 20c. Ib. ; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib. ; lamp 
black in 1 Ib. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 to 12c 
lb.; raw sienna, 15c. Ib.; burnt sienna, 13 to 15c.; Princes’ 
metallic brown, 2%c.; yellow ochre, 3%c.; Venetian Red 
2% c. Ib. 

Pound lots—Paris green in 1 lb, pkgs., 55c. Ib.; in %-lb 
pkgs., 56c. Ib.; 1%4-lb. pkgs., 57c. Ib.; ultramarine blue, 24c. Ib 

GLuES.—While the market cannot be termed active, 
there is a steady outgo all the time and the situation 
is a decidedly healthy one. Prices are very strong. 
Jobbers’ prices are: 

Glue, ground, 18c. lb.; plate, 35c. Ib.; bonnet, 45c. lb 


LeEAD.—The demand for lead holds up remarkably 
well considering the general paint business. The Gov- 
ernment of late has been in the market for supplies, 
which naturally has tended to hold prices on a very 
strong basis. Jobbers’ prices follow: 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 14c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb 
kegs, 13%c. lb.; 100 lb. kegs and larger, 13%c.; for 500-lb 
lots and. ‘over deduct 5 to 10 per cent.’ Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12%4-lb, kegs, 14c. Ib; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\c. ; 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%4c.; red lead in oil, 12%4-Ib. kegs. 
14%c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c, 1lb.; 100-Ib. ~e + and 
larger, 14c. lb. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, on 25 
and 50-lb. kegs, 14c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%c 

Omws.—Linseed oil continues the feature of the oil 
market. Since last reports there has been an advance 
of 15c. a gallon in barrel lots. And judging from the 
strength of the flaxseed market, prices for linseed oil 
have by no means reached the top. The higher prices 
have not curtailed the demand, consumers evidently 
making up their minds they should consider themselves 
lucky to get it at any price. One of the chief reasons 
for the advance in oil is that the Government has taken 
most of the boats usually engaged in transporting flax- 
seed from Argentina to the United States to carry 
wheat and similar foodstuffs. The market for turpen- 
tine continues unsettled, but no change in prices has 
been made. Jobbers’ prices are: 


Castor practically under Gove rnme nt control; cylinder, 50« 
gal.;: gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25c. gal.; kerosene. 50 gal. or 
more, 12c. gal.; lard, $2.15 gal.; “alcohol, denatured, 77c. gal 
wood, $1 gal.; linseed, raw, $1.92 gal.; boiled, $1.93 to $1.94 
gal.; neatsfoot, $2.15 gal.: sperm, $2.50 gal.; paraffin, 35c 


gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal. ; turpentine, 76c. gal. in barrel lots 


SHELLAC —The shellac market is not especially active, 
nor is it dull. There is a little stock moving all the 
time and prices all along the list hold very strong. 
Jobbing prices follow: 

Shellac gums, D.C. (orange), 80c. Ib.; V. S. O., 79e. Ib.; 
T.N., 65c. lb.: bleached white shellac, 74c. Ib. 

SunpriEs.—A slowing up in the demand for sundries 
is reported by most houses. The market, however, is 
by no means at a standstill, a good weekly tonnage 
going out of stores, according to the trade. 

Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 6 to 7c. lb.: paraffin wax. 
in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 12% to 18c. Ib.; 123-25 
rans 35c. Ib.; 128-30 melting, 13%c.; paro, in 500-Ib. 
cases, oc. 


VARNISHES.—The demand for varnishes, like that for 
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paint, is less active, but sales compare very favorably 
with those for July, last year. There is no weakening 
of prices anywhere, nor ind’cations that there will be 
within the near future, at least. 


TWIN CITIES 


TWIN CITIES, July 23, 1918. 
AINTING has been rather at a standstill in a gen- 
eral way this season. The lack of new buildings, 
the scarcity of skilled workmen and the ever-advancing 
price all have conspired to keep down work along this 
line. Shelf goods have moved well all the season, and 
sales of small amounts of paints and paint materials 
have kept the total volume well toward previous years’ 
records. This indicates a heavier sale to individuals 
who are doing their own painting and refinishing. 
Local prices have not as yet been advanced, although 
Eastern manufacturers announced fhe change some 
time ago. 


MIXED PAINTS.—Call for quantity is light, with sales 
for smaller cans running heavy. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Mixed paints at $3.10 
per gallon for first grade and $2.15 per gallon for second 
grade. 

DENATURED ALCOHOL.—Call is light at this season, 
with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Denatured alcohol, 
barrel lots, at 75c. per gallon. 

TURPENTINE.—Call continues about normal, and the 
shortage mentioned in Eastern market reports has not 
struck here yet very heavily. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Turpentine, barrel 
lots, at 79%4c. per gallon. 

BENZINE. 
price. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Benzine at 20%c. 
per gallon. 


LINSEED O1L.—The market continues strong, with 
prospect of higher prices. Flax has not been so ex- 
tensively sown this year as in previous years, and this 
will result in advanced prices. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Boiled linseed oil, 
barrel lots, at $1.90 per gallon, and raw linseed oil in barrel 
lots, at $1.89 per gallon. 





Sales run about normal, with no change in 


SHELLAC.—Sales are mostly in small quantities and 
price holds strong. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: White shellac at $3.50 
per gallon and orange shellac at $3.25 per gallon. 


Wuite Leap.—Price remains unchanged, with sales 
running at about normal. Supply here is sufficient for 
present demands. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: White lead in 100 Ib. 


lots at $11.63 per cwt., with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantity. 


CINCINNATI 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 20, 1918. 


HE months of July and August are generally dull 

ones for dealers in paints. The present season is 
quieter than usual, as there is so little building going 
on. An exception may be made of places like Chilli- 
cothe, where a number of cantonment buildings are be- 
ing finished. Hardware merchants in West Virginia, 
where different Government plants are under construc- 
tion, have lately also bought quite heavily. Residences 
there for housing the workmen require a large amount 
’ of paint. 

Regular trade with city and suburban merchants has 
fallen off to such an extent that all paint manufac- 
turers have taken their men off the road and are only 
sending them out on special trips from time to time. 
The farmers are in the midst of harvesting their crops 
and have no time for repainting any of their buildings, 
while the “clean up and paint up” campaign in the city 
proper is now over. 

The reduction in the number of colors was not an 
unwelcomed one, both by the paint makers and the 
retailers. It is also thought that the elimination of 
certain sized cans will work to the good of both the 
manufacturer and retailer. 

The following are to-day’s quotations made by the 
Foy Paint Co. to retail merchants: 


Hardware Age 


PAINTS.—Strictly pure mixed paints $3 per gallon 
base in gallon cans, with the usual advances for smaller 
packages. Second grade paints $2.25 to $2.50 per gal- 
lon and the cheaper grades from $1.50 to $1.75 per gal. 
An advance of 25c per gallon on all grades is expected 
to be made at an early date. 


LINSEED OIL.—Business is dull and prices range from 
$1.88 to $1.90 per gal. in barrel lots. 


TURPENTINE.—The supply is somewhat limited, and 
the demand is not quite as brisk as it was a month ago. 
Market quotations are around 72c to 78c per gal. in 
barrel lots. 


CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, July 23, 1918. 

Hy retail dealers are doing a very satis- 

factory volume of business in paints, oils, brushes, 
and paint supplies, in spite of the fact that there is 
little new building work going on. As a result, the call 
is largely for material for repainting and re-decorating 
old houses. Retailers have fair stocks and do not find 
it necessary to buy a great deal of new material, so 
the wholesale trade in paints and allied lines is rather 
light. Jobbing houses have again advanced prices on 
mixed paint and quote best grades of paint at $3.50 per 
gallon in colors, and $3.65 for whites, the usual spread 
between the two of ten cents being increased to fifteen 
cents. Linseed oil has again advanced and is now 
quoted at $2 per gallon in barrel lots. White lead is 
quoted at 12% per pound in 500 pound lots. Prices on 
paint and varnish brushes have again been advanced 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent. The supply is scarce 
and makers are not guaranteeing the price or delivery. 
The goods will be billed at prices prevailing at the 
time of shipment. 


Obituary 


Otto B. Wheeler, a prominent sheet metal contractor 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home in Bellevue, Ky., 
July 4, aged 68 years. He had been ill nearly two years 
and his death was not unexpected. 

Mr. Wheeler, who had been a sheet metal contractor 
for over thirty years, was one of the charter members 
of the Cincinnati Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation. He was also an active member of the Ohio 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association and of the 
Ohio Hardware Association, and always took a promi- 
nent part in the work of these organizations. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, who will have charge of his shop on 
Third Street, Cincinnati. 

Joseph Meyer, who had been his foreman for 28 years, 
had charge of the funeral. 


Jerome C. Finson, formerly engaged in the hardware 
business at Bangor, Me., died at his home on Essex 
Street recently. He was in his sixty-seventh year. 


Valentine M. Eselgroth, 35 years old, died recently at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. He was a member of the firm of 
Eselgroth & Co., 22 Mechanic Street, Newark, N. J. He 
is survived by a widow and two children. 


George Bancroft Adair died at his home in Seattle, 
Wash., recently. He was connected with the firm of 
George B. Adair & Son, and a member of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. He was born in Romulus, 
N. Y., in 1847. 


Marathon Men Join Up 


Raymond D. Jenks, secretary Marathon Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, has enlisted in the gas defense service 
at Washington, reporting for duty at once. 

Russell Farley, purchasing agent, enlisted in ord- 
nance at Rock Island Arsenal July 15th. 

Floyd R. Biggs, factory representative at Kansas 
City, enlisted in the infantry service at Jefferson City, 
Mo., on July 15th. 
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July 25, 1918 


Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold from stores in New York City by merchants carryi 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not sufficiently heavy to panes Mn A their placing poo Age 
manufacturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it being impracticable to name every size. 
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Breaking Into Trap Shooting 


shooting convinced me that it must be pretty 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


about trap 


like that, and they’re going to have a practice 
shoot or two sometime before that. 


I can’t re- 





Tine magazine advertisements 


good sport. They claimed it was the sport 
of kings, or something of that sort. Well, in this 
country every man is a king, so that hits me. 
Anyway, I like to use a shot gun and there is a 
mighty long closed season on shooting. 

Being almost entirely ignorant of the trap- 
shooting game, I went to my hardware dealer to 
ask questions. Being the same store that sells me 
ammunition and such things every fall, I knew 
they ought to know all about anything that might 
be going on in the trap-shooting line in town. 

“Hello, Bill!” I said. “What is there about this 
trap-shooting game I see advertised so much now? 
What’s the chance of a fellow finding an oppor- 
tunity to try it here?” 

Bill was taking stuff out of the window. He 
was the senior partner. At first he didn’t reply 
and I was just going to repeat my inquiry when 
he came to himself and said: 

“I was just trying to think who it was I heard 
talking about trap shooting just the other day. I 
think they’re going to have a big shoot before 
long, a county championship shoot or something 


member who it was spoke about it.” , 

That sounded like what I was looking for. I 
said so. “Bill,” I asked, “who is the head of the 
trap-shooting game here? Who can tell me all 
about it?” 

Bill replied, and I noted that he did it rather 
grudgingly, “Dave Stevens, I suppose, is the fel- 
low you’ll have to see. He’s in the Central Hard- 
ware on Greene Street.” 

I wanted to buy any stuff I needed right there 
where I always bought my shells, though Bill 
didn’t seem inclined to make any effort to sell me. 

“You have the shells, the right loads, haven’t 
you?” I asked. 

“Why, yes, we’ve got all kind of loads and sev- 
eral different kinds of shells. What kind of a 
load did you want?” 

“Don’t they use a little different load for trap 
shooting from what they use in the field?” I in- 
quired. 

Didn’t Know Anything About It 


“Well, now, I don’t know about that,” Bill hesi- 
tated. “I don’t know why they should, but maybe 
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they do. I don’t know anything about trap shoot- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I never did use a gun 
in my life, anyhow. George knows more about 
shooting than I do, but he doesn’t know anything 
about this new-fangled trap shooting game. I 
heard him say so the other day.” 

George is the junior partner. 

“Then you think I’d better ask Dave Stevens 
about it, do you? I suppose he can tell me all 
about what kind of a load to use.” 

And Bill, good enough business man that he is, 
practically sent me to the Central Hardware with 
the remark, “Yes, you ask Dave and he can tell you 
all about it. If there’s anything you want, come 
back and if we haven’t got it we’ll get it for you.” 

So I started for the Central Hardware. But 
before I got to Greene Street I came to a display 
of guns and shells in another hardware window. 
It attracted my attention of course, because that 
was what I had in my mind and it would have 
attracted the attention of anyone interested in 
shooting, if for no other reason then just because 
it was out of season. A big card in the window 
read: 

‘Why Wait for the Hunting Season? 
Now!” 

I stopped and read on another card: “The Trap 
Shooting Season is Open All Summer. Let Us 
Tell You Where You Can Shoot.” 

It required no further invitation to lead me into 
the store. There I was met by a man who looked 
about the age of senior partner Bill, but obviously 
he felt younger than Bill. He acted more like a 
live proposition. 

“Tell me about trap shooting,” I said. 

The man smiled. “Ever handle a gun?” he 
asked, as he reached into the window and pulled 
out a rakish looking, single-barreled shot gun. I 
noted it had a particularly straight stock. 

I admitted familiarity with the weapon, quali- 
fying the admission with, “in the field.” 

He handed me the gun and I threw it up to my 
shoulder. He saw in my eyes the question about 
the absence of the drop to which I was accus- 
tomed in my own guns. 

“It’s a special trap model,” he explained. ‘For 
trap shooting you need a pretty straight stock and 
a single barrel is best. That gun is one we got for 
a sample. We don’t carry a regular line of such 
guns because the demand is too limited. It seems 
to fit you pretty well.” 


Got What He Wanted to Know 


The gun did fit me. It fitted as if it were made 
for me. I recognized that fact as soon as I tried 
it. Then I asked him where the trap shooters of 
the town met and what restrictions were placed 
upon joining the club—if there was a club. In 
fact, I asked all about how the game was carried 
on in the town and I found out everything I 
wanted to know. 

It seemed that the hardware man was quite an 
enthusiast himself. Also it developed, when he 
got my name, that he knew who I was. I suspect 
he had a list of all the licensed hunters in town 
and had checked up those whose business he would 
like to get, and if his actions proved anything he 
must have had me at the head of the list. Any- 
way, he was willing to put himself out a good deal 
to show me about trap shooting. 

“Will you have an hour this evening before dark 


Shoot 








Hardware Age 


when you can go out and see where we shoot?” he 
asked. 

I would indeed. He picked me up with his Ford 
roadster and took me out to the traps. No one 
was there. He had brought his trap gun and I 
had one of my own guns. He opened a box of 
shells. We shot them up, and I was initiated into 
the sport. I found that it was a different thing 
from field shooting and I wasn’t quite sure but 
I liked it better. I knew I was going to be quite 
keen for it, and I began to take an interest in 
that hard shooting straight stock trap gun. 

There hadn’t been a word said about my buying 
anything, either in the store or out of it. In fact, 
this hardware man was a good sport and he was 
so much interested in trap shooting and in get- 
ting another convert to the game that he wasn’t 
worrying about the sale of a few shells. I don’t 
say he didn’t have an eye to the main chance, 
because without a doubt he did. I knew his inter- 
est in me was not wholly philanthropic, but I also 
knew that he was not going to make a selling 
event of our little trip. As I say, he was a good 
sport and he knew that if he favored me and I 
wanted some of his stuff I would buy it from him 
without being asked while I was in a sense his 
guest. 

He dropped me at the house and I said, “I’m 
coming in and get some shells in a day or two. 
I appreciate your courtesy and I shall hope to have 
the pleasure of outshooting you some day.” 

I did drop in to get the shells, and he knew 
all about the kind of load I wanted, too. Needless 
to say, I never got to Greene Street, though I did 
afterward get to know Dave Stevens. 

When I came to shoot with the other trap fans 
I found that there were several accessories that 
one likes to have then that are dispensed with in 
the field. Habit was strong and I dropped in to 
see my old friend Bill, the senior partner, again 
to get such a common thing as a recoil pad. 

Didn’t Keep ’Em 

“No, we don’t keep ’em,” said Bill. “There 
doesn’t seem to be much of any demand for them 
or for any of the things generally used shooting 
clay pigeons. I don’t believe there’s much to this 
trap shooting stuff, in spite of all the magazine 
advertising you see about it. Did you ever get 
down to ask Dave Stevens about it?” 

I told him I had never yet been down to the 
Greene Street store, but might go some day. Then 
I gave up trying to get trap shooting things of 
that store and it will not take any mind reader to 
understand that when the hunting season opened 
I didn’t get back there after my usual shell sup- 
ply. I don’t believe they miss my trade, though, 
because Bill always was complaining that there 
was no money in shells. 

Perhaps I ought to say that I was sold on that 
trap gun the minute I took it in my hands that 
first day, and I bought it a few weeks afterward. 
I don’t know that you’d call it salesmanship that 
changed me from one store to another as a regu- 
lar sporting goods customer. Perhaps that timely 
window display ought to have the credit. What- 
ever the reason the results were in favor of the 
merchant who knew what was going on in his line 
and interested himself in it and allied his store 
with the movement. I think it is sure to be so 
about any tendency toward popularizing a cer- 
tain kind of goods. 








Faces and figures seen at the Brooklyn outing 
Below, the auto wreck. 


Brooklyn Outing 


Wednesday, July 17, was the day. Forty 
automobiles full of Brooklyn hardware 
dealers pulled out for Centerport, L. I. 
Their destination was Hall’s Road House 
A special traffic policeman accompanied 
them, and they were granted right of way 
on all streets. To the man who has never 
eaten a shore dinner at Hall's a descrip- 
tion of this meal might sound like other 
shore dinners, but to the fellow who has 
eaten there, well, yum, yum! 


The principal speaker at the dinner was 
Congressman Oscar F. Swift. The con- 
gressman in a patriotic address, which 
emphasized the political duties of business 
men, brought down the house. He was 
followed by brief addresses from -+Secre- 
tary Foley, John Kohlmeier, President 
E. P. Harris, Al Cornell, E. C. Baltz and 
Roy F. Soule. About this time the weather 
man stepped in with both feet. He had 
on rubber boots. It came down in squalis 
and cloudbursts and lasted all the after- 
noon. Most of the games were held on 
the porch of the hotel, but a few of the 
genuine mud-hens got out and ran the 
schedule of races At the close of the 
afternoon the cars began drifting back to 
New York. The car containing Benjamin 
Sandman, and Messrs. Langley, Stokes, 
Neilson, Dean and Abele was badly 
wrecked in an accident near Jericho, L. I 
Their car took to the ditch in preference 
to colliding with another machine which 
was driving at excessive speed. It looked 
as though there was some serious acci- 
dent, mighty bad cuts and severe bruises, 
but when every one was disentangled it 
was found that although some of the boys 
were a little shaky on their pins, they 
could all stand up. and there were no 
broken bones. At this moment an emer- 
gency Y. M. C. A. car came along, and 
_ doctor in charge quickly gave first 
aid, 





Good Carbon Remover Ad—Convincing Talk on Lawn Mowers— 
Aluminum Utensils Well Presented—Kitchen Cabinets 
Presented as a War-Time Necessity 
By Burt J. PARIS 


Now Is the Time to Push Carbon 
Removers 


F ALL carbon removing devices, the liquid car- 
bon remover seems to have attained the most 
general popularity. This is due no doubt to its 
small cost, ease of application and fairly uniform 
results. While other methods of removing carbon 
may be more efficient, they offer a selling resistance 











Put New Life In Your Motor 
A Dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover wil! increase 
the power of your car—improve accc!eration— 


stop that knocking sound—quiet your engine—and 
reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


GOHNSONS 
CARBON REMOVER 


is a harmless liquid to be poured into the cylinders. It softens 
the carbon and feleases it from the metal. It then burns, 
powders, and is blown out through the exhaust. Five minutes’ time and 
no labor required. You will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 
inethod, without laying up your car and with very much. better results. 


Use It Every-1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular intervals 
giving carbon no chance to accumulate, you will automatically eliminate 
most valve trouble and your engine will always be at its highest efficiency. 


FOR SALE 'BY 


WHITE & PARKER HDW. CO. 


Murdo, South Dakota 























1. Carbon removers now in great demand 
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Wear-Ever 


ALUMINUM 


Replace Utensils That Wear Out With Utensils That 


“Wear Ever” 


WEAR-EVER Aluminum 
Roaster 


Bvery day tn the year you can use the Wear-Ever roaster for a 
ereat variety of purp: top of the stove as well as in 
the oven—for baking bread, frying crullers, baking apples, 
as @ bread or cake box or for canning and preservidg, Thus 
tt saves space as well as the cost of several other $5 90 
atensile—it cannot wear or burn out—Priced, .. o 
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WEAR-EVER Aluminum - 
Kettles 


Another item that can be used three times a day. You can 
use it to make the most delicious pot roasts, for preserving 
stewing, or to make soups, brotha, jellies, etc.—The most 
delicate foods do not burn or scorch easily in the Wear-Ever 
kettle, thus they will reduce your food bills— $2 75 
Made in « variety of sizes—Priced upward from ° 














BUVUCKELEW 


506 HARDWARE Co. 


New Phone Old Phone 
506 














2. This ad sold aluminum ware 


which prevents a newspaper ad from cashing in on 
the greatest number of motor car owners. 

Here is a good ad on liquid carbon remover. It 
is a manufacturer’s ready-made ad properly filled 
in by the White & Parker Hardware Company, 
Murdo, S. D., the firm which sent us the ad. 

Note how thorough is the presentation on this 
remover. The point of ease of application is 
brought out strongly as is the price saving it ef- 
fects. In the first part of the text, carbon ills are 
well presented—the symptoms will be recognized by 
every motorist. 


Fine Ad on Aluminum Ware 


B Naren Buckelew Hardware Company has here a 
most effective ad on aluminum ware. The lay- 
out is exceptionally well handled and the spotting 
of illustrations gives the ad a most inviting and 
readable look. 
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You Should Have Enough Civic Pride To Keep 
Your Lawn Nicely Mowed. 


But This Will Be Hard To Do If You Haven't A 
Real Good Mower. 
exe 


Our PENNSYLVANIA and E- 
CLIPSE Lawn Mowers Have Never 
Fallen Down On a Job. They are 
the BEST by Actual Test va 


Ball bearing, high wheels, light running, self 
sharpening, easily adjasted—al! these good fea 
tares will be found in tha PENNSYLVANIA and 
ECLIPSE Lawn Mowers. 








Geta PENNSYLVANIA or an ECLIOSE—buy 
it, try it, and be convinced 


Priced From 
Grass Catchers _ 


$5.00 to $21.00 
$1.00 and up. 




















3. Lawn mowers well presented 


The sub-display launches a good selling thought, 
“Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that 
wear ever.” The phrase, as will be noted, is also a 
clever play on the trade-marked name of the 
aluminum ware. 

Three popular pieces are featured in the ad and 
the copy is fully descriptive in each case. Prices 
are quoted in each instance. 

One suggestion we have to make in this ad, and 
an addition that should be made to every aluminum 
ware ad, is the fact that aluminum ware heats very 
quickly and saves fuel at a time when fuel is vitally 
important. This point, to be sure, is covered in this 
ad, but it should be displayed in big, blackface type. 

Don’t forget to do it in your next aluminum ware 
ad. 


Good Talk on Lawn Mowers 


Me: C. B. KNIGHTEN, secretary of the Blakey- 
Clark Hardware Company of Dallas, Tex., 
sends us this ad on lawn mowers, which was writ- 
ten after reading our suggestions on a previous 
mower ad run by the company. 

The objection to the previous ad was that it 
listed two or three brands, which were presented in 
a manner calculated to confuse the reader as to 
which was really the most satisfactory make for 
him to buy. 

In this ad, the objection is entirely done away 
with. Two brands are featured and a wide price 
range makes the ad of broad appeal. 

Note that grass catchers are featured alongside 
the mowers—a suggestion for your next mower ad. 

Mr. Knighten thanks us for recent comments 
made on his publicity. 


Strong Copy on Cabinets 


Hy ERE is a new slant on kitchen cabinets by the 
White & Parker Hardware Company of Murdo, 
S. D. The copy shows that the housekeeper needs 
labor and time saving devices as well as the man in 
the office and on the farm. 

The kitchen cabinet is presented as a war-time 
essential and a purchase that is more necessary now 
than ever before. A big point to bring out is that 
devices like the kitchen cabinet give women more 
time to devote to war relief work. This selling 
point should be played up strongly in every cabinet 
ad. 

This ad is exceptionally well laid out. The top cut 
does not show to best advantage because in print- 
ing it the newspaper registered a light impression. 

Now is the time to run ads of this caliber on 
kitchen cabinets. Wartime is going to sell more 


Men Insist on Labor- 
Saving Machinery-- 
Why Not Women? 

YPEWRITERS, adding machines, 
T exsctom—a host of labor-saving 

machinery has been invented to 
save men work. But what about women? 
If the factory, office and farm can have 
modern machines, why not the home? 

Hoosier cuts kitchen work nearly half. 
It has 40 work-reducing features. It 
has places for 400 articles within arm’s 
reach. It saves miles of steps. It saves 
food, hours of time and toil. 

Every woman has a right to the 
Hoosier. It is not a luxury, but a war- 
time necessity. And it costs so little— 
only a dollar a week. 


Hoosier’s is the broadest guaran- 
tee ever given on a kitchen cabinet 
—your money all back jf you are not 
delighted. 

Any home can surely afford our 
easy terms. 


WHITE & PARKER HDW.CO. 
Murdo, S. Dak. 


4. Showing the necessity for the kitchen cabinet 


cabinets than peace times if we may judge by the 
incessant demands now being made on women’s 
time. 


Obituary 


Nathaniel C. Walker, manager of the New York 
office of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, died at Mt. 


Tabor, N. J., Monday, July 15. He had been in failing 
health for some time and had been given a two months’ 
respite by the company to enable him to recuperate; 
it was toward the close of this leave of absence that he 
died. 


Mr. Walker went with the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Aug. 28, 1899. He had had considerable experience in 
the hardware trade in Southern territory. At first he 
was employed as clerk in the company’s New York 
office, then at 84 Chambers Street, and later as a sales- 
man in New York. Because of exceptional ability, he 
was next made assistant manager of the New York 
office and succeeded to the place of manager in Novem- 
ber, 1910, where he remained until his death. 


During the score of years of service with Yale & 
Towne, he demonstrated considerable ability and paid 
the strictest attention to his work. He endeared him- 
self to all who worked under his direction. Mr. Towne 
says, that the company which he served so faithfully 
feels that a place is left which it will be difficult to fill. 


James H. Watters, of the firm of Watters & Martin, 
Norfolk, Va., died recently at his summer home at 
Virginia Beach. He‘was a veteran of the Civil War 
and is survived by a widow, three daughters and two 
sons. 


Samuel F. Judd, 70 years old, long in the hardware 
business in Stamford, Conn., died there recently. 


Alfred E. Wood, a well known hardware dealer, died 
at his home on Elliott Street, Brattleboro, Vt., recently 
in his fifty-fourth year. He was born in England, and 
had been a traveling salesman before entering the 
hardware business. 
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Gasoline Shortage Myths 


that there is a shortage of gasoline. There 
is nothing to them. 

We hear more stories to the effect that gasoline 
will be taxed—one story had it that a prohibitive 
tax would be placed on it commencing July 31. 

There is nothing to them. 

Suppose, for a moment, that we examine into 
statistics. Let us find out the truth of the matter, 
and once and for all kill this gasoline shortage myth. 

To-day, the refiners of the country are producing 
gasoline at the rate of well over eight and one-half 
million gallons per day. This is more than two 
million gallons a day in excess of the 1916 produc- 
tion. 

To-day the refiners of the country have 526,382,- 
385 gal. of gasoline stored away for future use. 

On December 31, 1917, the total amount of gaso- 
line in storage amounted to 412,526,833 gal. Be- 
tween the end of last year and the present these 
stocks of gasoline have increased 114,125,553 gal. 
In short, we are producing far more than we are 
using up. 

Crude oil is the base from which gasoline is pro- 
duced. During the month of March, which is the 
latest month for which United States Government 
figures are available, there were taken from the 
earth 26,239,662 barrels. Allowing 50 gal. to the 
barrel, this is 1,311,983,100 gal. 

To get this down to figures that we can grasp, 
let us say that during March the refiners took an 
average of 42,332,050 gal. a day out of the ground. 
This is 2,000,000 gal. per day more than was pro- 
duced in March, 1917. 

The production of crude oil will go on increasing. 
Production of oil has been classed by the War In- 
dustries Board. as highly essential to the Govern- 


W‘* CONSTANTLY hear stories to the effect 


ment’s program for the prosecution of the war. 

The United States Fuel Administration has 
stated that it will see that the oil industry is ade- 
quately supplied with all the steel it needs to push 
production and open up new wells. Oil is on the 
preferred list. 

Further: The Government is to-day short of 
fuel oil. This is crude oil after the lighter distil- 
lates have been taken out, such as gasoline, kero- 
sene, ete. Crude oil is too volatile to be burned 
under boilers in ships and for other industrial 
purposes. 

In short, in order to produce the required quan- 
tity of fuel oil, the refiners must produce gasoline. 
They must go on producing it in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

As for the tax: Leading oil men say that such 
legislation never will be enacted, and even if such 
a tax were levied it would be a very small one, 
which would be designed purely to produce revenue 
and not to stop the use of gasoline. 

Any prohibitive tax which was placed on gaso- 
line would defeat its own object. It would curtail 
the use of gasoline and great stocks would pile up 
just as great stocks of kerosene piled up a few 
years ago. 

For don’t forget that the United States Navy 
and the navies of our Allies must have fuel oil. 

And you can’t make fuel oil without making 
gasoline. 

But this is no time to waste gasoline. This is 
the time when everything must be conserved. 
Dealers must educate owners to the necessity of 
eliminating waste—to the need of using every 
drop. Kill all idle engines. There is no shortage 
now, but don’t let us waste the fuel we have.— 
Motor World. 


War Note Sounded in Display That Sold the Vises 
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In this window R. H. Heller of Bannister & Pollard, Newark, N. J., cleverly worked a patriotic appeal into a 
display that strongly boosted the sale of vises. The figure of the kaiser is of cardboard, the face being 
painted on a toy balloon. The cards say “Every Thrift Stamp Helps to Tighten the Vise,” * ~ W.S. S. and 


Help to Reduce Bill’s Swelled Head.” The lettering was blue on yellow, the vise cards being b 


ack and white. 


The background was cream satin 


Reading matter continues on page 82 
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Stanley Heavy 
Cremone Bolt 
No. 1052 


Stanley Latch Set Stanley Foot Bolt 
No. 1264 J. No. 1056 


YOUR 
Garage Door 
Hardware 


can add to or mar the attractive appear- 
ance, the convenience and the safety of 
your garage. 


You can show your customers Stanley 
Garage Hardware — Stanley Bolts, 
Latches, Pulls, Butts, Hinges and Stanley 
Garage Door Holder No. 1774; and you 
can tell them truthfully that these prod- 
ucts are all that they need and are just 
what they need to get a maximum of 
utility and good service. 


&., Today write for valuable booklet, ‘‘Selling More Stanley 


Garage Hardware.’’ It will be sent free on request. 


CONN., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of 
all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest 
Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and 
Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 

Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 
































NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market. 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Taplex Warmers 


The Taplex Corp., Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, of- 
fers a series of warmers arranged to 
most conveniently serve numerous and 
divers purposes about the body. The 
handy type is a miniature pocket 
stove which furnishes a steady heat 
for eight hours and is suitable for 
slipping into a _ pocket, especially 
whenever temperatures are low or 





Handy warmer, square, pocket size in 


khaki bag 


for any cause there is need for sup- 
plemental warmth. They are par- 
ticularly desirable for people of im- 
paired vitality or who are conva- 
lescing. This article is made entire- 
ly of metal and lined with asbestos. 
The fuel, in cake form, is ignited 
with a match, but there is neither 
flame, smoke nor odor and no risk 





Body warmer, curved to better fit 
parts of the body 


of starting a fire. Outfit A, square 
in shape, is put up in a khaki bag 
with one tube of Taplex Smokeless 
Fuel, retailing complete at 25c. in 
the U. S. A. and 35c. in Canada. 
There is also Outfit B, put up in a 
velvet hag with two tubes of fuel, at 
respectively 50c. and 75c., according 
to destination. 

The Body Warmer, Outfit C, is de- 





Foot warmer 14 or 20 in. long, covered 
with velvet plush 


signed to fit the sinuosities of the 
figure wherever wanted; for instance, 
back of neck, under the arm or on 
chest or abdomen, weighing but 3 oz. 
These retail respectively at 75c. and 
$1 each. 

The Foot Warmer is made in two 
sizes, Nos. 14 and 20, in length 14 
and 20 in. The body is of steel, dou- 
ble asbestos lined and covered with 
blue velvet or taupe, listing at $5.00 
and $6.50 each, according to size. The 
No. 20 is similar to No. 14, except 
for the difference in inches, listing at 
$7.50 and $9 each. Both of the foot 


Yr TAPLEX | 
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Bed warmer and adaptable for baby 
carriages 


warmers have twelve bars of Taplex 
fuel as sent out. 

The Taplex Bed Warmer is simi- 
lar to but larger than the Handy 
Type, designed for use in bed and as 
a foot warmer for indoors. This 
warming device may be also used at 
the foot of the baby’s carriage and 
while the infant is being bathed it 
will warm towels and inner clothing. 
This type retails at $1 for domestic 
consumption and $1.25 to Canada. 


Publications 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion, Greenfield, Mass., has recently 
begun the publication of a factory 
magazine called The Helix, published 
monthly, the first number containing 
16 pages. It is issued for the benefit 
of the employees of the company, the 
first copy of which contains interest- 
ing shop notes, view of the factory, a 
sketch of F. O. Wells, president of the 
corporation; also reference to James 
F. Dunnigan, the oldest member of the 
old guard, with batches of news from 
the boys with the colors and personals 
of various employees. The publica- 
tion is in charge of J. T. Seller, secre- 
tary of the corporation and head of 
the welfare department. 

J. H. C. Petersen’s Sons Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, have an illustrated 
catalog of 81 pages 9 x 4 in., handy 
for pocket carrying, of automobile ac- 
cessories compactly shown in great 
variety. - 

The Massey Iron Company, Wichita, 


Kansas, issued an illustrated catalog: 


of 244 pages 10% x 7% in., No. 5-A, 
describing automobile and garage sup- 
plies with a Ford section, pages 117- 
134, with discount sheet, for wholesale 
only. 

The Raybestos Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., published a descriptive 
catalogue of 63 pages 4% x 7% in., 
giving in great detail brake lining and 
clutch data, showing sizes required 
on various cars, of much interest to 
repairmen, jobbers, dealers and sales- 
men, as a matter of service. Cars and 
trucks from “Abbott” to “Woods 
Dual Power” are given, including car, 
model, year, size of brake lining, 
number of pieces, type of brake, disc 
rings and cone clutches. 

Sharples Separator Company, West- 
chester, Pa., issue an illustrated cata- 
log for dairymen and others, 16 pages, 
10% x 7% ine., describing the Shar- 
ples Suction Feed Separator, showing 
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it sectionally, making plain the va- 
rious economic and saving features in 
handling milk and cream. 

The J. D. Warren Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has ready an 
illustrated catalog in colors of 20 
pages, 105 x 7% in., describing war- 
ren’s economical sectional fixtures for 
automobile accessories, hardware and 
kindred goods, showing portable unit 
systems of construction for immediate 
use by merchants. They are adaptable 
for fitting up a store, rearranging the 
location of any line of goods or re- 
moval into another building, utilizing 
the unit as easily as a filing cabinet 
or office desk. 


Janitor Mop 


The U. S. Mop Company, 504 Main 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, is making the 
Janitor. Mop fixture No. 1, designed 
primarily for frequent use by janitors, 
although equally serviceable for 
others.. The holding fixture is made 
of malleable and wrought iron and 








Janitor mop fixture No. 1, with anti- 
decay wood handle 


there is inserted a hardwood handle 
1 to 1% in. in diameter, a portion of 
which has been submerged in creosote 
before fitting to the fixture so that the 
constant dipping in water will not rot 
it. They are put up in packages con- 
taining 1, 2 or 3 doz. each and weigh 
27 lb. per doz. The article lists at 75 
cents each from which there is a lib- 
eral trade discount. 


The F. E. Partridge Rubber Co,. 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,- 
250,000 by Leo W. Goetz, Richard D. 
Walter, John Sutherland, Jr., and 
others to manufacture rubber prod- 
ucts, ete. 


The King Washing Machine Co., 
Walcott, Ind., has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture washing machines. The di- 
rectors are Herbert Messmer, Wil- 
liam W. Winger and Eli J. Blume. 


Reading matter continues on page 84 
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RICHARDg. 
WILCOX 


4UROR™ 


Chicago’s Great Pier— 


the temporary home of thousands of Uncle Sam’s 
Jackies; the place of the coming Automotive Exposi- 
tion; the recreation rendezvous of Chicago’s populace— 














RICHARDS-WILCOX EQUIPPED 


Upwards of 2,800 doors along both the dock side and the 
land side of the magnificent house operate on nearly 6,000 
R-W Door Hangers—over six miles of R-W Trolley 
Track, 14,000 R-W Brackets and 500 R-W Locks being 


required to equip these doors. 


Richards-Wilcox 
Parallel Sliding 


Door Hangers 


for piers, wharf houses, 
freight sheds, ware- 
houses, lumber sheds and 
similar buildings are 
built to render special 
service and to stand up 
under constant use. 








A Unit of the Famous R-W Line 


RichardsWilcox Manufacturing (0 





pepe nnmag AurorA, Iuurnors, USA. pb nan 
pmedoo = RichardsWilcox Canadian Co,Ltd,London, Ont. pote 


“A hanger for any door that slides” 
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Double-End Ratchet 
Wrenches 


The Bay State Pump Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has brought out two handy 
double-end ratchet wrenches. They 
are especially suitable for motor cars 
but can be used elsewhere. ' One is the 
Bay State carriage and tire bolt 
ratchet wrench in three sizes: namely, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The No. 1 is adapt- 
able for 3/16 and \ in. tire bolts, with 
% and 15/32 in. square openings in a 
6 in wrought handle. The No. 2 is 
designed for 5/16 and % in. tire bolts, 
having % and % in. openings in 7 in. 
handle. The No. 3 is for 7/16 and % 
in. tire bolts with 13/16 and % in. 
openings in an 8 in. handle. The Nos. 
2 and 3 sizes take hexagon as well as 
square nuts and bolts. 

Another wrench somewhat similar 
in character is called the “Stickit.” 
This wrench set consists of a double 





Bay State carriage and tire bolt douole- 
end ratchet wrench 


ended ratchet wrench strapped to 
seven strong stamped steel sockets, 
strung on a square steel shank. One 
end of the wrench fits the shank while 
the other end fits the sockets. The 
wrench also fits four sizes of nuts and 
with the sockets 11 different sizes of 
huts and cap screws. The ratchet 
wrench is fastened to the shank full 
of sockets by a substantial leather 
strap and shield. This in combination 
with a leather washer on the shank 





“Stickit” double-ended ratchet wrench 


prevents rattling. One end of the 
shank has fitted to it a 1% in. ball 
which may be easily removed if de- 
sired, and the sockets slid off the 
shank. The other end of the shank 
has a ball stop and a spring ball for 
holding the sackets in use in their 
proper places. While unnecessary to 


remove all of the sockets from the 
shank to use it, it can be done in- 
stantly. 


The complete set, it is pointed out, 
Requires no more room than a large 
screwdriver and can be rolled up with 
other tools in the kit. Extra sockets 
of any §$ize will be furnished as 
ordered. To reverse the ratchet it is 
only necessary to turn it over. The 
set will fit the following sizes of nuts 
and cap screws, the short diameters 
being given, namely: hexagonal, 
1 5/32, 1 3/32, 29/32, 13/16, 23/32, 
21/32, 11/16 and % in. The square 
sizes are 21/32, 11/16 and % in. 


Rain Trough Support 


Randolph A. Rehrauer & Company, 
Two Rivers, Wis., are producing a 
patented eave trough hanger for quick 
attachment to and support of rain 
troughs 
using tools. 


without the necessity for 
It is formed ready for 
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application to the hanger and so made 
as to allow it to be sprung upon the 
trough, when, through a locking de- 





Handi-Klamp eaves trough hanger or rain 
trough support, open and closed, patented 
vice it is securely held in position and 
cannot be accidentally disengaged. It 
is made of a single piece of band iron 
and the arrangement provides a safe 
means of support even when open. 
The support is made in standard 
shapes and sizes for single and double 
bead troughs, and, as claimed by the 
manufacturer, can be attached in- 
stantly thus saving labor and expense. 


Manufacturing Notes 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., operating two plants 
in Two Rivers, Wis., has undertaken 
an extensive home-building scheme to 
relieve the acute shortage of housing 
accommodations in that city. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for the con- 
struction of 50 residences to be leased 
or sold to employees. When these 
are finished, a similar number will 
be built. The company has been 
building a large number of dwellings 
in Manitowoc during the last six 
months. The Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., Two Rivers, also is en- 
gaging in new home construc- 
tion for the benefit of em- 
ployees and their families. 


The Ver-Lux Mfg. Co., 
Homestead, Pa., has _ been 
incorporated with capital of $50,000 to 
manufacture spark plugs. E. H. Sed- 
lak and D. MacDonald, Homestead, 
and R. K. Rowand, Bellevue, Pa., are 
the incorporators. 


The Geneva Cutlery Corporation, 
Lehigh Street, Geneva, N. Y., is ar- 
ranging for an issue of $1,000,000 in 
preferred stock to be used for in- 
creasing its manufacturing facilities 
and output. 


The Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
manufacturer of brass and iron beds, 
has acquired 15 acres on Hamburg 
Place, Newark, N. J., fronting on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, as a site for 
a plant. 


The Meyer Scale & Hardware Co., 
409-11 Elizabeth Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., is removing its plant to larger 
quarters at 322-28 Adams Street. M. 
H. Tracy is president. 

The American Carburetor Co. of 
Omaha, Neb., has been incorporated 
in Delaware with capital of $100,000 
to manufacture carburetors, etc. The 
incorporators, all of Omaha, are D. 
J. Killen and F. E. Hale. J. A. Abott, 
Kansas City, Mo., is also interested in 
the company. 

The Hercules Carburetor Co., Los 
Angeles, has been incorporated with 
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a capital of $106,000 by E. M. Hitch. 
cock, Herbert V. Leahy and F, f, 
LaFehr, all of Los Angeles, to manu. 
facture carburetors. 

The Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind., contemplates the erection 
of two additional buildings, at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. It is manu. 
facturing barbed wire for the Goy- 
ernment. 

The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, has commenced the erection of 
a building, 83 x 370 ft. It is making 
army stoves and kitchens for the 
Government, and is understood to 
have a large amount of work on its 
books. ‘ 

The Peerless Weed Puller Mfg. Co,, 
Indianapolis, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture weed pullers and other imple. 
ments. The-directors are H. C., E. E. 
and A. E. Johnson. 

The. Kerosene Manifold Co., Indian- 
apolis, has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital stock to manufacture 
automobile parts. The directors are 
Harry B. Hyatt, S. Albert Salmon, 
J. G. Purdy, Patrick E. Muraine and 
Fred G. Morgan. 

The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 


Co., Hartford, Conn., will build two 


additions, 40 x 80 ft., two stories, and 
35 x 80 ft., one story. 


Stamp to Stir ’Em Up 


l ¢ these days of slow pay wholesale 
hardware houses constanily are try- 
ing to evolve some scheme to stir up 
the fellow who does not discount his 
bills. Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, 
recently found a means to reach the 
heart of customers. It is a rubber 
stamp, used on every bill rendered. 
It is like this: 


SAVED 


I paid before 
Provided previous charges are settled 




















The idea is not original with Butts 
& Ordway Co., although some of the 
wording is. The original stamp read 
“Lost,” instead of “Saved.” Butts & 
Ordway Co., because of the nation- 
wide campaign to conserve wheat, 
coal, etc., decided “Saved” was more 
in keeping with the times. 

The results of this decision are 
gratifying to the concern. 


Open Main Office at Chicago 


HE Bailey-Drake Co. announces 

the opening of a main office at 
1118 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Here will be located the execu- 
tive headquarters under the super- 
vision of the members of the firm, 
Don E. Bailey and Edward E. Drake. 
The Bailey-Drake Co. maintains 
branches at Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Seattle and San Francisco. Export 
representatives are also maintained 
in the Hawaiian Islands, Philippine 
Islands, China, Japan and Australia. 
The efforts of this organization are 
mainly concentrated on the sale of 
automotive equipment. 
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- Roliston Clothes line Pulley 


O Makes Wash and Housc Cleaning Day Easicr 0 
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Adjustable Guards 
This patented teature makes it by far the most desirable pul 
ley on the market. Prevents clothes being drawn into contact 
with pulleys: adjusts itself to any angle as the line sags under 
heavy load and holds the line firmly in center of wheel 


A-P Danville Hardware 


Serves With a Non-Breakable 


Malleable Iron-Clad Guarantee 


Made of heavy steel wire and cannot pull 


1 eas Suspending Link 
DOOR HANGERS 















of wheel under heavy load 


Steel Yoke 
Formed to give the greatest pos- 
sible strength and works so closely 
that the smallest line cannot leave 
the wheel. Wire rope or cord 
line can be used. 


A Child Can Operate It 
Adults tind it difficult to operate 
SMALL pulleys when a rope or 
cord is used and impossible with a 
wire line 


out, Always pulls in straight line. taking 
Strain from the axle. and prevents 
the yoke from binding on the rim ~\ ‘ 


Wheel is Five Inches in 
Diameter 
Has much greater drawing power 
and runs much easier than smaller 
pulleys, keeps the lines apart and 
prevents tangling between 
the pulleys 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


ALICEVILLE, ALA.—Murphy & Cunningham have been suc- 
ceeded in business by Murphy, Stringfellow & Cunningham. 
A stock of belting and packing, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
ranges and cook stoves, wagons and ‘buggies, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, etc., will be carried by the concern. 


OLA, ARK.—The stock of Kaufman & Wilson, comprising 
automobile accessories, kitchen housefurnishings, builders’ 
hardware, mechanics’ tools, etc., has been sold to the Goldman 
Walker Company. 


SCRANTON, ARK.—The E. N. Thompson Company has taken 
over the stock of the Smith Trading Company. 


-T. A. Skelton requests catalogs on the 
following lines: Bicycles, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware and silverware. 


CARNESVILLE, GA. 


Metrer, GA.—Harold Melvin has recently commenced busi- 
ness here, dealing in automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
crockery and glassware, builders’ hardware, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, heavy 
hardware, etc. 


WILpER, IpAHO.—The Wilder Hardware Company, succes- 
sor to the Heath Hardware Company, requests catalogs on 
refrigerators, plumbing supplies, sporting goods and crockery 
and glassware. 


HAMILTON, ILL.—The McMahan Hardware & Implement 
Company has opened a store here, carrying a complete stock 
of hardware, farm implements, plumbers’ supplies, builders’ 
hardware, etc. 


NortH MANCHESTER, IND.—L. P. Urschel has bought the 
stock of Hisey & Brubaker of Rochester, Ind., and combined 
it with his own. He requests catalogs on belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware toys, games 
and washing machines. 


CALMAR, Iowa.—William F. Helwig has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Broghamer & Helwig hardware business to §S. T. 
Kittlesby, and the name of the concern has been changed to 


Broghamer & Kittlesby. 


STanwoop, Iowa.—S. M. Davidson now owns the business 
formerly conducted by Davidson & Jackson. 


FREDONIA, KaNn.—Cantrall & Wolever 
the Singleton Supply Company stock. 


are purchasers of 


Hore, KAn.—William Sandow & Son now own a stock of 
heavy farm implements and wagons and buggies. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—The Oursler & Rouse Hardware 
Company has bought the Peter F. Bubb stock, consisting of 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines 
L. sold. 


REPUBLIC, KAN.—The stock of W Davis has been 


I. W. Peter is the purchaser. 


SmiTH CENTER, KAN.—Schuyler C. Stevens is disposing of 
the James A. Otis hardware stock. 


CHESANING, Micu.—The Chesaning Hardware Company 
has succeeded to the business of the Zacharias Company. 
stock of automobiles has been added to its regular stock. 

EmMmMeEtTT, Micu.—The stock of James Cogley has _ been 


bought by John P. Sheehy 
ELK River, MInn.—C. F. Falk has retired from 
P. M. Morneau & Co. are his successors. 


business 


MoRRISTOWN, MINN.—Ernest Taylor, purchaser of the 
stock of Miller Bros. & Co., requests catalogs on the following 
items: Baseball goods, buggy whips, builders: hardware, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, heating stoves heavy hardware, lubricating oils. 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 


SHELBY, MInn.—T. J. 
and desires catalogs on 
goods. 


has increased his stock 
accessories and baseball 


Grosfield 
automobile 


STEWARTVILLE, MINN.—The Ballard & Mills implement stock 
of belting and packing, buggy whips, heavy farm implements. 
washing machines, wagons and buggies, etc., is now owned 
by the W. A. Wilson Implement Company. 

G 


CENTERTOWN, Mo.—W Walker has taken over the stock 


of A. Walker & Son 


BozEMAN, Mont.-——-E. J. Owenhouse, who has been in the 
hardware business since 1880, has sold his interest in the 
Owenhouse Hardware Company to E, H. Fisher, Frank W. 
Benepe and F. A. Waldorf. The firm name will remain un- 
changed, 


CLARKSON, NeB.—Podany & Son have established them- 

sélves in business here, carrying a stock of the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream’ separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and _ tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and washing machines. 
Nes.—R. G. Hall & Son have opened a store 
here. Their stock will comprise the following: Baseball 
goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games and washing machines. A 
line of five and ten cent goods has also been added. 


FAIRMONT, 


Ma.Lcotm, Nes.—C. H. Pieper & Co. have commenced busi- 
ness. Among the lines handled will be automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, harness, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, pumps. 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 


HANNAH, N. D.—A. W. Cavers has purchased the interest 
of his partner, D. Hannah, Jr., in the hardware firm of Cavers 
& Hannah. He will continue business under his own name. 


NEw CARLISLE, OHIO.—The Knoop Hardware Company has 
been capitalized to do both a wholesale and retail business 
in automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. The capital stock is $20,000. 


Orr, OKLA.—Hill 
here and will carry 
goods, stoves, ranges, 
ments, etc. 


Walling has opened a hardware store 
a line of general hardware, sporting 
automobile accessories, farm imple- 


‘LAKE View, S. C.—The Peoples Hardware Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 to deal 
in the following lines, on which catalogs are requested: Au- 
tomobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumns, ranges and@ 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines 


MILusaAP, TeEx.—J. C. Roy has started 
stock of hardware, implements. wagons, 
quested on a general line of hardware. 


in business with a 
etc. Catalogs re- 


MINERAL WELLS, TeExX.—The Holt Hardware Company has 
moved to a new location 
YoAKuM, TEX.—The Edwards-Gilbert Company’s stock was 
recently destroyed by fire. The concern has resumed business 
by purchasing the Cash Mercantile Company’s stock of goods. 
HoquIAM, WasH.—E 
Hardware Store. 


R. Zimmer has purchased the Union 


BRODHEAD. Wis.—George A. Marshall has purchased an 
interest in the Dedrick, Marty & Marshall hardware firm. 


BARRON, Wis.—Ernest Nelson has disposed of his stock to 
the Falk Bros. Company. 


JUNEAU, Wis.—Louis Streich has _ sold 
Streich Bros. to his brother, Arthur Streich 
will remain unchanged. 


his interest in 
The firm name 
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